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ABSTRACT 

The Council for Curriculum and Learning was appointed 
to develop a plan for implementing the promises of the New Compact 
for Learning of New York State. This document considers the roles of 
the Council and state and local districts in v;orking toward New 
Compact ideas. The New Compact requires a new vision of curriculum, 
instruction, and atisessment that will help schools focus on the 
development of a greater range of student talents at a higher level 
of performance for all. The state will develop curriculum frameworks. 
Learning goals are to be monitored through state program assessments 
and local student assessments. A unitary Regents^ diploma system, 
supported by a Regents' portfolio, will be developed. Working in 
cons or t, the state and local authorities will promote equal access to 
education and educational equity for all students. The Council will 
provide advice regarding outcome standards, curriculum frameworks, 
assessment, staff development, and program implementation. Council 
recommendations will be implemented in congruence with other parts of 
the New Compact. Three appendixes contain assessment principles, a 
description of curriculum and assessment committees, and the Regents' 
goals for education. (SLD) 
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PREFACE 



In 1991, the New York Board of Regents approved A New Compact for Learning, which provided the 
rationale for educational transformation in the State of New York: 

We need a New Compact for Learning — one which focuses on results, which promotes local initia- 
tive, and which empowers people at all levels of the system... to narrow the gap between the educa- 
tional haves and have nots, and to raise the entire enterprise to a new plane of excellence. 

Our educational system today is meeting neither our aspirations nor our needs. Too many are left 
without the skills and knowledge to function effectively in a sophisticated society. Even many of our 
best students do not measure up to their potential — or to the academic achievements of the young 
people of competing nations. 

The problem is simply stated: the legions of dedicated people who work in our schools are caught up 
in a system that is obsolete. Either we make fundamental changes in that system, or we oegin the 
slide into a darker and less prosperous time. 

Yet the changes we need cannot be made by the school system alone. What is required is a common 
effort by all members of our society to change the way we raise and educate our children. 

The New Compact is based on six key principles: 

1. All children can learn; 

2. Schools must focus on results; 

3, Schools must aim for mastery for all students; 

4, Schools must be provided with the means to achieve the results; 

5, Schools must be provided authority with accountability; 

6. Success m-'st be rewarded and failure must be remedied. 

This Council for Curriculum and Assessment was appointed to develop a plan for implementing many of 
the New Compact's promises. The Council is charged with advising the Commissioner and the Regents con- 
cerning the design of a program of desired learning outcomes, standards, and new forms of assessment that 
(a) are consistent with the Regents Goals, (b) develop higher order cognitive skills and understanding 
throughout and across the curriculum, and (c) achieve a balance between breadth and depth of curriculum 
outcomes. 

The Council is working in collaboration with seven Curriculum Committees engaged in developing state- 
ments of learning outcomes within and across disciplines and proposing recommendations for assessment 
strategies. The Council is also charged with assessing the quality and appropriateness of these Committees' 
recommendations, evaluating the efTicacy of implementation plans and practices, and developing a program 
for informing the educational community and the public about these changes. Finally, the Council and 
Committees are to consider how staff development and State and local programs should be developed to 
support and assist teachers in preparing students to achieve the desired learning Outcomes and statewide 
learning goals. 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Curriculum and Assessment Council was 
appointed to make rocommendations to the 
Commissioner and the Board of Regents on how to 
make many of the promises of New York's New 
Compact a reality. The Council is to provide advice 
regarding: 

1) student outcome standards; 

2) curriculum frameworks that can sup- 

port these outcomes, including 
statements of learning outcomes 
within and across disciplines; 

3) assessment strategies; 

4) staff development; and 

5) implementation plans and practices. 

The Councirs Recommendations 

The New Compact requires a new vision of cur- 
riculum, instruction, and assessment — one that 
helps schools focus on the development of a greater 
range of student talents at higher levels of perfor- 
mance for all. In order to accomplish the Compact's 
goals, curriculum, instruction, and assessment must 
be designed to encourage active learning, emphasiz- 
ing in-depth understanding along with applications 
of knowledge in new and complex situations, rather 
than rote responses. Curriculum, instruction, and 
assessment must contribute to the development of 
students' abilities to use their minds well; to think 
critically and creatively; to make informed and rea- 
soned judgments; to produce and invent as well as to 
critique and analyze; and to develop habits of per- 
sonal responsibility and concern for others. 

Curriculum, instruction, and assessment must 
also be interrelated and interconnected. What is 
taught, how it is taught, and how the success of that 
teaching is interpreted must all be part of a continu- 
ous process, with learning integrated within and 
across disciplines and between school and non-school 
performance settings. Assessment must be embed- 
ded in the teaching and learning process, rather 
than "delivered" out of context at discrete testing 
moments throughout a student's career. It should 
provide information about student potentials as well 
as progress, and be motivating to students, teachers, 
and schools as it illuminates compelling goals along 
with means for reaching them. 



Student Learning Outcomes and 
Standards 

The State will be issuing broad statements of 
learning outcomes, describing what students should 
know, understand, and be able to do at graduation 
and at certain developmental points during their 
school careers. Local districts and schools will estab- 
lish their own educational outcomes that are consis- 
tent with and extend beyond State goals. 

Student outcome standards should: 

•express the core concepts and essential perfor- 
mance abilities found within and across all 
subject areas; 

•apply to all students; 

•be developed for broad educational levels (e.g. 
elementary, middle and secondary educa- 
tion) rather than separate grade levels, so as 
to allow for flexibility in meeting students' 
needs; 

•lead to a unitary Regents diploma based on 
demonstrated performance, recognizing lev- 
els of distinction (e.g. proficient, highly profi- 
cient, distinguished), 

•indicate areas and levels of proficiency as mea- 
sures of progress toward the desired out- 
comes, not as control gates thaUideny stu- 
dents access to further learning opportuni- 
ties. 

Curriculum Frameworks 

The State will, with wide consultation, develop 
curriculum frameworks that reflect the desired 
learning outcomes for students, providing guidance 
but not straitjackets for local curriculum develop- 
ment.'The frameworks should enable schools to meet 
the statewide goals and learning outcomes, while 
encouraging necessary innovation and flexibility in 
school organization and instruction, including many 
different configurations of courses, classes, and 
instructional arrangements. The curriculum frame- 
works should: 
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•develop a coherent vision of important learning 
outcomes to be sought over the course of stu- 
dents' schooling across as well as within 
each disciplinary area; 

•support the development of students' abilities to 
demonstrate in-depth understanding of core 
concepts, to think and reason, to use a wide 
range of communication and information 
management skills, and to generate and 
apply knowledge in real-life situations; 

•foster instruction that nurtures students' imagi- 
nation, creative vision, and aesthetic appre- 
ciation, along with their appreciation for 
personal, civic, social, and intellectual val- 
ues, and for the diversity of human experi- 
ence; 

•encourage teachers to use a range of teaching 
strategies that recognize diverse ways of 
learning and performance and allow for 
many different kinds of evidence about what 
students have learned; 

•encourage schools to use other learning settings, 
including libraries, museums, businesses, 
and community organizations, and to teach 
in interdisciplinary ways. 

Assessment of Student Learning 

The State's learning goals are to be monitored 
through a system of State program assessments and 
local student assessments. The State component will 
focus on jDj^ogram evaluation, allowing policymakers 
to gauge progress toward desired learning outcomes 
in ways that can direct investments and interven- 
tions where they are needed. The local component 
will focus on individual student assessment, allow- 
ing teachers to gauge student growth, progress, 
strengths, and skills in ways that are useful to 
instruction. 

Between its State and local components, the 
assessment system will provide a view of students' 
work and learning that is cumulative, multifaceted, 
and authentic: it will evaluate students' abilities to 
tackle complex tasks requiring integrated knowl- 
edge and application of skills over time and in a 
variety of contexts. 



The unitary Regents diploma system will 
enable all students to work toward a Regents 
diploma, documenting their learning in a Regents 
Portfolio that incorporates performance tasks, pro- 
jects, and pei^formance-based examinations. Levels 
of distinction would be awarded for particular sub- 
ject areas and overall performance. 

Assessments of student performance should: 

•be as authentic as possible, representing real- 
world tasks and situations requiring "higher 
order" thinking and complex, integrated per- 
formances; 

•provide multiple ways for students to demon- 
strate their skill, knowledge, and under- 
standing, including written and oral exami- 
nations, performance tasks, projects, portfo- 
lios, and structured obse/vations by teach- 
ers; 

•enable teachers to assess student growth in a 
cumulative, longitudinal fashion using many 
kinds of evidence; 

•be measures of actual performance which can be 
easily expressed, used, and understood by 
students, parents, teachers, counselors, and 
the public; 

•communicate expectations and support student 
motivation, self assessment, and continual 
growth; 

•use criteria that are public, open, and clearly 
articulated so that they can guide teaching 
and learning; 

•inform instruction and encourage reflective 
practice; 

•be valid and accurate for identifying students' 
strengths, abilities, and progress, opening 
up possibilities for encouraging further 
growth rather than precluding access to 
future, advanced instruction. 

A major goal is to develop an integrated, coherent 
system of assessment that serves multiple purposes 
appropriately and well, without unecessary cost and 
duplication, and in ways that are supportive of the 
learning outcomes desired for all students. 
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To ensure that students receive the learning 
opportunities to which they are entitled, a system of 
shared accountability must be built on a sturdy tri- 
pod of responsibilities for outpome standards , 
resource standards , and professional standards of 
practice . The assessment of desired learning out- 
comes must be accompanied by commitrnents to 
ensure adequate and equitable opportunities for stu> 
dents within and across districts, and by supports to 
ensure that schools and teachers are able to use 
appropriate teaching practices. In each area, the 
State, school districts, and schools must assume 
their different appropriate roles. 

The State's responsibility includes: 

•conducting statewide assessments for program 
evaluation purposes that use state-of the-art 
performance assessments on a sampling 
basis to evaluate what students know and 
are able to do; 

•reporting aggregate student performance results 
in ways that describe specific tasks students 
can perform in clear, understandable terms; 

•reporting on school practices, programs, staffing, 
and other aspects of students' learning 
opportunites along with statewide progress 
toward educational equity; 

•supporting the development of local schools' 
assessment programs by providing access to 
resources such as a bank of assessment pro- 
totypes, portfolio ideas, performance tasks, 
and other instruments; 

•supporting -^^n Assessment Quality Assurance 
Panel, as a deliberative body charged with 
evaluating and approving local assessment 
systems; 

•developing the Regents Portfolio Standards for 
graduation by exhibition; 



processes prepare students for success; 
•supporting improvements in practice by: 

1) providing a rich array of curriculum 
materials; 

2) recognizing successful schools, docu- 
menting their work, and relieving them from 
unnecessary regulation; 

3) supporting school networks for dissemi- 
nating promising practices; 

4) remedying the problems of schools that 
are failing, with a diagnostic process of inter- 
vention and support; 

5) supporting staff development opportuni- 
ties; 

6) supporting compatible reforms in teacher 
and administrator preparation programs. 

Local school and district responsibilities include: 

•developing local statements of learning out- 
comes, performance standards, and curricu- 
lum strategies to enact and extend the 
State's goals; 

•developing a local assessment system for provid- 
ing information about individual students — 
one that is compatible with State and local 
goals and uses a range of assessment strate- 
gies, including portfolios of student work, 
observations of students, and performance 
tasks — to be approved by the Assessment 
Quality Assurance Panel; 

•developing the form and content of assessments 
to meet the Regents Portfolio Standards; 

•creating regular occasions and means for shar- 
ing information and eliciting feedback about 
school programs and students' experiences 
from community members. 

Implementation 



•creating a school quality review process, in The implementation of the Council's recommenda- 

which teams of local practitioners and State tions should be managed in congruence with the 

department staff visit schools to help them other parts of the New Compact. Implementation 

examine how their teaching and learning should include: 
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a long-rangc plan with incremental steps toward 
full implementation; 

integration of the school review process with the 
new curriculum and assessment reforms; 

a vigorous pro-am of public information and 
involvement; 

a major initiative to support and disseminate 
promising practices across the State; 

a major initiative, using current understandings 
about teaching, learning, and organizational 
development, to strengthen staff develop- 
ment and technical assistance; 



•carefully developed legislation to implement the 
plan; 

•a budg'^tary commitment to the supports needed 
for success; and 

•ongoing evaluation of each component of this 
new system, to promote reflective policymak- 
ing and continual evolution of the State's 
efforts to achieve learner-centered 
education. 
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INTRODUCTION 



A^i New York's A New Compact for Learning 
makes clear, our educational enterprise must be 
transformed to meet the demands of the 21st 
Century and the aspirations of our children, their 
parents, and educators and citizens across the State. 
If students are to be prepared to live in the p:lobal 
village of the future, schooling must be reconceptual- 
izcd and recast to reflect that future. Schools must 
prepare students to function in a world that will be 
information rich, technologically complex, incredibly 
diverse, and rapidly changing. We have only just 
begun to imagine these schools clearly. As a society 
and as educators and parents, we have begun to 
plan together and think more clearly about the stu- 
dents and graduates wc want, and the more capable 
and productive citizens we need — not just what 
some lucky few, but virtually all of them, need to 
become. 

The schools we envision are exciting places: 
thoughtful, reflective, engaging, and engaged. They 
include people of all ages who discuss, share, reason 
together, synthesize, di:=;cover, and create. They are 
places where meaning is made — constructed, negoti- 
ated, critiqued, applied, evaluated, and remade. 
They are places that resemble workshops, studios, 
galleries, theaters, studies, laboratories, parlia- 
ments, field research sites, and newsrooms. They 
feature moments of difficult and creative tasks, and 
responsive interchange. Their spirit is one of shared 
inquiry. 

The students in these schools feel supported in 
taking risks and thinking independently; they are 
also engaged in initiating and assessing their ideas 
and products, developing a disciplined respect for 
their own work and the work of others. They take 
pride in tackling and following through on tasks 
that are hard and sometimes tiring, but always 
meaningful. They cover less on a superficial level, 
but learn deeply about much more, especially about 
things that are profoundly important to them and 
their lives. They demonstrate what they know and 
can do oy making things, examining things, conduct- 
ing research, writing about what they have 
discovered, and by displaying their data, products, 
and performances in graphs, charts, models, video- 
tapes, computer programs, essays, and a variety of 



other forms. They are animated by a sense of their 
own accomplishment and the vast intrigues of 
worlds waiting to bo touched, explored, and con- 
quered. 

Their teachers function more like coaches, men- 
tors, wise advisors, and guides than as information 
transmitters or gatekeepers. They offer high stan- 
dards with high levels of support, combining 
patience and faith with knowledge and skills for cre- 
ating a bridge between challenging curriculum goals 
and students' unique needs, talents, and learning 
styles. They use a wide array of richly informative 
assessment strategies to understand their students 
and how they learn, These are interwoven with 
many different strategies for facilitating students' 
exploration, learning, and performance that draw on 
the diverse intelligences students possess. They are 
continually learning because they teach in schools 
where everyone would be glad to be a student, or a 
teacher — where everyone would want to be — and 
could be — both. 

Central to the creation of these schools is the 
reexamination and redesigii of curriculum, instruc- 
tion, and assessment We have approached this task 
in the context of New York's Regents' Goals and the 
New Compact for Learning. Our recommendations 
draw upon and stand in close resonance with both 
documents, which proved to be useful and inspiring 
guides. 

We read these documents for the implicit princi- 
ples they entail a^ well as the details they codify. We 
found particularly valuable the insistence, in the 
Regents' Goals and the New Compact based on 
them, that schools must set — and actually embody — 
high goals for all students. This consistent theme — 
that higher order learning, high level knowledge and 
skills, and high expectations must be pursued for all 
students — pt'rvades both the Regents' Goals and the 
Compact er.cablished to implement them. 

We are keenly aware that in today's unpre- 
dictable labor market, it is important to educate in 
such a way that students can deal with novel ques- 
tions and problems and can successfully encounter 
new situations. We are also aware that, as citizens, 
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students must be able to look at situations with 
empathy, understanding others' points of view, as 
well as being able to evaluate what is lacking, where 
the sources of problems lie, so that they may be 
collectively solved in the public sphere. 

The Regents' Goals (included in Appendix C) 
articulate the essential core components in clear and 
useful terms. In addition to knowledge, skills, and 
values within and across disciplines, the Goals 
emphasize throughout that all students must "devel- 
op a capacity for self-directed learning.'* This one 
central requirement recognizes the core of learning 
which empowers all students and vouchsafes their 
freedom of thought and autonomy as persons and 
citizens, along with their intellectual and career 
development. We have worked to embody this goal of 
developing a capacity for self-directed learning — 
along with the letter and spirit of each of the related 
Goals — in every aspect of the principles for curricu- 
lum and assessment and the design of policies to 
support them. 

The Compact also emphasizes that learning "must 
begin and end with students themselves," as the 
ultimate authors of their OA'n understandings; and 
that the "service delivery model" of packaged school- 
ing and passive students is not a model for genuine 
learning. We thoroughly agree. The Compact envi- 
sions the students as "curious, questioning, restless, 
thoughtful, eager to use their minds, imaginative, 
willing to accept the occasional tedium, and increas- 
ingly self-directed and self-disciplined." We heartily 
concur. The Compact insists that parents must be 
active, participating partners in their child's educa- 
tion, helping to sustain the values and atmosphere 
of "shared purpose and consistent expectations;" 
that teachers must be well-supported in terms of 
resources and time for collegial consultation; that 
schools must be institutions where shared delibera- 
tions and collective inquiry guide learner centered 
decisions. We endorse each one of these ideals and 
the philosophy that undergirds them. 

The challenge for all of us is to imagine and then 
implement a set of policies and practices that can 
make these commitments real — that can support, 
from the "top" of the system, collaboration and coUe- 
giality throughout the schools and nmunities in 
the State. Because we understand thtt shared pur- 
pose cannot be mandated, and shared )ractice must 
be invented in each and every school cu.-imunity, we 



must find ways to stimulate and support locally- 
inspired deliberation and action aimed at our com- 
mon State goals. We must do this through policies 
that build commitment and capacity rather than by 
regulating practices and constraining the possibili- 
ties for uniquely successful strategies. Since 
learning must begin with students themselves—and 
with the members of their school communities — we 
must find ways to help all of the facilitators for stu- 
dent learning to assess and understand where and 
how students come to the task, so that they can 
develop means for supporting continued growth 
toward the learning outcomes we intend for all chil- 
dren. 

The Regents' Goals and the New Compact, in 
their organization as in their details, point to the 
need for a coherence of educational needs and goals; 
and to a clear sense that educators, parents, and 
communities must agree on what must be done in 
order to arrive at such comprehensive outcomes, to 
get the best for all students. This "in order to'* is 
inscribed between as well as on the lines of this doc- 
ument, for it forces us to consider what schools and 
communities m.ust do and be like if we are to have 
students who know and can do that which consti- 
tutes their own "personal best." Schools must oper- 
ate differently if students are to learn in different 
ways. These differences must be imagined before 
they can be implemented. What we know about 
inspiring organizational change and social invention 
is that each community must engage in a process in 
which they wrestle with these questions for them- 
selves, and create their own mandate for how to pro- 
ceed. At the same time, the State must envision the 
policy and practical supports needed to assist this 
process of goal-setting and invention and to sustain 
the kinds of learning environments that will result. 

Our principles for curriculum and assessment, 
along with our recommendations for schooling 
design and policy, seek to strike this balance, in 
which the State's leadership role inspires local inno- 
vation, and high standards are achieved without 
dysfunctional standardization. Our conclusions are 
informed by much recent research in the disciplines, 
on teaching, on organizational change, and in educa- 
tion policy analysis. Our recommendations also 
reflect the findings of such groups as the Secretary's 
Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills 
(SCANS), the New York State Career Pathways 
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Report, and the reports of the Statf^ university and 
City university systems.' 

Their findings converge on a theme which perme- 
ates our reconimondations and unites the reformf? of 
the New Compact to the Regents' Goals; there is 
today no longer a hard and fast distinction between 
what is needed for higher education and what is 
needed for "job or career"; or between academic 
education and vocational education; or between 



schooling and "real life." Today, our knowledge- 
based econonny requires a capacity for life-long, self- 
directed learning involving cooperative work on com- 
plex tasks in technologically sophisticated, and con- 
tinually changing, settings. We hope the principles 
wo outline below begin to address the seriousness 
and the depth of all the complex implications 
entailed for school and for communities as they 
begin to actually build systems capable of respond- 
ing to this new set of challenges. 



* Sccretary'8 Commisnion on Achieving NocesKary Skills 
(SCANS). U S, Department of Lnbor, What Work Requires of 
Schools: A SCANS Report for AMERICA 2000, Wanhington. 
DC: ThoCorninission, Juno 1991. 

Governors' Tnsk Force on Career Pnlliwnys for Now York 
Stntc Youth. Education that Works: Creating Career 
Pathways for New York State Youth, Scplembor 1992, 

State University of New Yo?k Tnsk F<3rcc on College Entr/' 
Level Knowledge and Skills. Preliminary Report on Entry* 
Levpl Knowledge and Skills. Alhnny, NY: The Task Force. 
Fehnjnry 1992. 

AdviHory C^ommittce on the Collo^o Fropnratory Curriculuii, 
Exerutive Comn\ittee of the l^nivcrsity Fnculty Sennte, A 
College Preparotory Curriculum for the City University of 
New York. New York. NY: The F^xeeutive Commillce. March 
1^91. 
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CURRICULUM AND ASSESSMENT IN THE NEW COMPACT 



Implementing A New Compact for Learning will 
require a new vision of curriculum, instruction, and 
assessment — one that helps schools focus on the 
development of a greater range of student t£»lents at 
higher levels of performance for all. Curriculum, 
instruction, and assessment must emphasize com- 
prehension and understanding, along with applica- 
tions of knowledge in new and complex situations, 
rather than rote response and inert knowledge. 
Curriculum, instruction, and assessment must con- 
tribute to the development of students' abilities to 
use their minds well; to think critically and creative- 
ly; to make informed and reasoned judgments; to 
produce and invent as well as to critique and ana- 
lyze; and to develop habits of personal responsibility 
and concei n for others. 

The shared purposes of curriculum, instruction 
and assessment are to develop and cultivate the full 
range of human intelligences and capabilities; to 
instill the habits of mind and dispositions of charac- 
ter needed to use understanding wisely and 
humanely; and to develop the skills necessary to 
live, work, and succeed in a democratic society and 
an ever-changing world commur ity. 

In order to accomplish these goals, curriculum, 
instruction, and assessment must be designed to 
encourage active learning in which students evalu- 
ate, construct, and generate knowledge, becoming 
self-initiating, life-long independent learners in the 
process. They must encourage students to develop 
their abilities to work alone and with others, to do 
things competently as well as to think about them 
clearly, to reason, question, draw connections, com- 
pare, relate, contrast, communicate clearly and per- 
suasively, evaluate viewpoints, frame problems, 
acquire and use evidence, draw inferences, and cre- 
ate new knowledge, understandings, relationships, 
and products. 

These capabilities depend on the development of 
many kinds of human intelligence — verbal, logical 
and mathematical, physical and motor, artistic, per- 
sonal, and interpersonal, not all of which have gen- 
erally been appropriately valued in school or by the 
assessment instruments used to evaluate school and 
student success. 

If learning experiences are to be challenging, 
coherent, and aimed at developing the full range of 



students' capabilities, then curriculum, instruction, 
and assessment must also ba interrelated and inter- 
connected. What is taught, how it is taught, and how 
the success of that teaching is interpreted must all 
be part of a continuous process. They must be seen 
as mutually dependent and jointly aimed at enrich- 
ing the continual growth and learning of each stu- 
dent. Schools must view learning as an integrated 
activity, connecting ideas and understandings within 
and across disciplines and between school and non- 
school performance settings. Assessment must be 
embedded in teaching and learning, rather than 
"delivered" out of context and, frequently, out of con- 
tent, at discrete testing moments throughout a stu- 
dent's career. Assessment must be dynamic, rich 
with information about student potentials as well as 
progress, and motivating to students, teachers, and 
schools as it illuminates compelling goals along with 
the means for reaching them. 

A New Vision of Learning- 
Centered Curriculum 

Over the past decade, we have learned a great 
deal about how people learn. This new understand- 
ing requires major changes in how we approach cur- 
riculum, teaching, and assessment. First, we under- 
stand that learners construct knowledge from com- 
plex mental maps they have developed based on 
their experiences. They start with concepts and then 
interpret and understand information in light of 
these concepts. This means that facts do not precede 
concepts, and "basic" skills do not precede thinking 
skills as many previous approaches to curriculum 
assume. Instead, conceptual learning and higher 
order thinking are the foundations that make all 
other kinds of learning possible. 

In addition, because individual students learn in 
different ways, at different rates, and from the van- 
tage point of their different experiences, no highly 
specific, predetermined curriculum can ever be 
equally effective for all students. To be successful, 
teachers must meet students where they are and 
create a bridge between their individual talents, 
interests, and experiences and common, challenging 
curriculum goals. This means that teachers and 
schools must have the flexibility — along with the 
k: owledge, skill, and material resources — needed to 
be responsive to the students they serve. Especially 
when the goal is universal high standards for all 



studtints, the ability to take a variety of pathways to 
get there is critical. 

Thus, we need forms of curriculum that encour- 
age the development of students' conceptual abilities 
and higher order thinking skills — rather than feed- 
ing them bits of disconnected infor^.ation — and that 
permit teachers to link new concepts to students' 
very diverse prior experiences and understandings — 
rather than assuming that students will all learn 
the same things in precisely the same ways. 

As a result, implementing the Compact will 
require new strategies for supporting and guiding 
classroom practice — strategies that redefine the 
State's role from one in which it seeks to prescribe 
and regulate classroom practice to one in which it 
clearly defines the goals of education and supports 
local innovation and creativity in achieving those 
goals. "Top down support for bottom up reform," the 
Compact's guiding principle, will depend on strate- 
gies that build local capacity for restructuring — 
through infusions of knowledge, technical assis- 
tance, and needed flexibility. These strategies 
should place the State in the role of enabler of 
change and facilitator for good practice. 

Because there is no "one best system'* that can 
prove equally effective for all students, and because 
we know that well-intended prescriptions for prac- 
tice frequently do not lead to the desired results, the 
State cannot a< ieve its goals for all children by 
imagining and enforcing a set of methods by which 
they will be achieved. Instead, it must set directions, 
provide supports, monitor results, and ensure safe- 
guards so that neither children nor schools are 
allowed to "fall through the cracks." 

Accordingly, the Council's recommendations for 
curriculum and assessment create means for assess- 
ing learning outcomes — the desired knowledge, 
skills, values and dispositions students should 
acquire. These learning outcomes are to b*^ reflected 
in curriculum frameworks which provide ^lidance 
for local curriculum development but are not strait- 
jackets. The curriculum frameworks will articulate 
broad learning goals within and across disciplines 
and describe the kinds of skills and abilities stu- 
dents are expected to acquire, but they will not spec- 
ify the procedures — courses, syllabi, grouping or 
grading practices — schools must undertake to 
achieve these goals. Instead, the frameworks pro- 
vide criteria for curriculum development and identi- 
fy attributes that curriculum should have in order to 



ensure that students encounter the kinds of learning 
experiences to which they are entitled. 

School districts are expected and encouraged to 
develop materials, instructional strategies, and 
organizational approaches that will enable students 
to successfully achieve the desired learner outcomes. 
The State should provide a rich array of curriculum 
resources and materials along with assessment tools 
from which schools and teachers can also choose in 
developing strategies that work for the diverse stu- 
dent populations they serve. Teachers are expected 
to have sufficient flexibility that allows them to cre- 
ate learning experiences which draw on students' 
prior understandings, lives, and community contexts 
in order to develop connections between these expe- 
riences and broader curriculum goals. 

The State's learning goals — along with local- 
ly developed goals and standards— are to be 
monitored through a system of State program 
assessments and locally-developed student 
assessments that carefully distinguish 
between the State's need for assessment to 
inform policy, on the one hand, and the local 
schoors need for assessment to inform and 
improve teaching and learning, on the other. 
Between its State and local components, the 
assessment system will provide a view of stu- 
dents* work and learning that is cumulative, 
multifaceted, and authentic: it will evaluate 
students' abilities to tackle complex tasks 
requiring integrated knowledge and applica- 
tion of skills over time and in a variety of con- 
texts. The local component of the assessment 
program will allow teachers to gauge student 
growth, progress, strengths, and skills in ways 
that are useful to instruction. The State com- 
ponent will allow policymakers to gauge local 
and statewide progress toward desired learn- 
ing outcomes in ways that direct investments 
and interventions where they are needed. 

The Council's principles for developing curricu- 
lum frameworks and assessment, described below, 
are rooted in the Regents' Goals for education and 
aimed at helping New York State realize this new 
vision for curriculum, instruction, and assessment. 
With the specific recommendations that follow, the 
Council hopes to make good on the Compact's 
promise to focus on outcomes rather than procedures 
while maintaining the State's responsibility for 
ensuring that all students receive the learning 
experiences to which they are entitled. 



The "Principles for Developing Curriculum 
Frameworks" provide guidance to the Curriculum 
and Assessment Committees currently working to 
articulate learning outcomes in seven areas: Arts 
and Humanities; English Language Arts; Health, 
Physical Education, and Home Economics; 
Languages Other Than English; Mathematics, 
Science, and Technology; Social Studies; and 
Technical and Occupational Studies. The companion 
list of "Principles for an Assessment System" out- 
lines the assumptions and directions the council has 
adopted to guide its work with the Committees in 
developing an integrated approach to State and local 
assessment that will support student progress 
toward high standards of learning and performance 
for all students. A set of additional recommendations 
on accountability and implementation outlines the 
Council's views about how these approaches to cur- 
riculum and assessment must be embedded in a 
broader accountability system and supported with 
appropriate implementation strategies. 

Principles for Developing Curriculum 
Frameworks 

1, Curriculum frameworks, in conjunction with 
high, publicly visible performance standards 
for all students, should define desired learning 
outcomes aimed at preparing students to 
assume their multiple roles in society as 
thoughtful citizens, lifelong learners and liter- 
ate adults, and workers in a complex and 
changing global society. These outcomes should 
be based on a broad consensus of what students 
should know and be able to do, as well as what 
habits of responsible citizenship they should 
acquire. 

2, Curriculum frameworks should be organized 
around core concepts within and across disci- 
plines. These should be pursued through the 
development of integrated standards for con- 
tent — what students should know — and perfor- 
mance — what they should be able to do. 

3, Curriculum frameworks should support the 
development of students' abilities to demon- 
strate in-depth knowledge of core concepts and 
to generate and apply knowledge in real life 
situations. 



4. Curriculum frameworks should encourage the 
cultivation of students' thinking and reasoning 
skills, enabling them to distinguish between 
evidence and assertion and to analyze and eval- 
uate ideas from a variety of perspectives. 

5. Curriculum frameworks should foster instruc- 
tion that nurtures students' imaginations, cre- 
ative visions, and aesthetic appreciation. 

6. Curriculum frameworks should emphasize and 
support the mastery of a wide range of commu- 
nication skills. They should support the devel- 
opment of students' abilities to acquire, man- 
age, employ, and generate information for a 
range of purposes using a variety of informa- 
tion technologies. 

7. Curriculum frameworks should encourage 
teachers to use a range of teaching strategies 
that recognize diverse ways of learning and 
performing and allow for a variety of kinds of 
evidence about what students have learned. 

8. Curriculum frameworks should encourage 
schools to use other learning settings, including 
libraries, museums, businesses, and communi- 
ty organizations. 

9. Curriculum frameworks should emphasize the 
interrelatedness and interdisciplinary nature of 
knowledge and skills. Frameworks should inte- 
grate academic and vocational knowledge and 
skills within and across subject areas. 

10. Curriculum frameworks should reflect the 
diversity of human experience, including diver- 
sity of culture, ethnicity, race, gender, class, 
and religion. 

11. Curriculum frameworks should make explicit 
the personal, civic, social, and intellectual val- 
ues raised and affirmed within and across dis- 
cipHnes, encouraging students to examine and 
reflect on these values. 

12. Curriculum frameworks should enable schools 
to meet the Statewide goals and learning 
outcomes for all students, while encouraging 
necessary innovation and flexibihty in school 
organization and instruction. 



While the goal of uniform high standards for 
learning outcomes for all students must be clear and 
vigorously pursued, the Council is committed to 
implementing the Compact's promise to focus on 
results, while allowing schools to use many different 
strategies for achieving them. We recognize that 
many schools have achieved success with mixed-age 
groupings of students, nongraded instruction, inter- 
disciplinary coursework, community learning set- 
tings, and other variations from the traditional 
forms of school organization. Over time, these tradi- 
tional organizational patterns have been translated 
into curriculum and testing programs and other 
forms of instructional guidance that have tended to 
focus more attention on compliance with the curricu- 
lum and procedures than on doing what works for 
students. 

Thus, we recommend that curriculum frameworks 
should articulate learning outcomes for broad levels 
of schooling (e.g. elementary, middle, high school) 
rather than grade levels, and should accommodate 
many different configurations of courses, classes, 
and instructional arranf;ements. So as not to pie- 
scribe particular organizations of grades, subjects, or 
groupings of students, curriculum and assessment 
guidance should be developmentally appropriate, 
but not tied to particular grade levels. Similarly, 
such guidance should maintain the integrity of each 
discipline, but should not be tied to specific course 
configurations. In addition, creating new forms of 
school organization that allow close personal contact 
between students and faculty, by restructuring how 
courses and students are clustered, should not be 
discouraged by the ways curriculum guidance is 
offered. Finally, this kind of work should go on in 
many settings — for example, in community work set- 
tings where internships are pursued as well as in 
libraries, where children are able to use technology 
for access to information and ideas, and librarians, 
like teachers, act as facilitators for learning during 
and after school hours have ended. 

We are also concerned that the State's articula- 
tion of learning goals across the seven areas 
assigned to its Curriculum Committees begins to 
reduce the fragmentation and inconsistencies appar- 
ent in its current system of curriculum guidance. 
The existing system resembles a patchwork quilt of 
broad curriculum guidelines for some subjects and 
grade levels interspersed with specific course syllabi 
and testing programs that deliver an implicit 
curriculum frequently at odds with the rhetoric of 
other intentions and pronouncements. The new 



curriculum frameworks should aim to develop a 
coherent vision of important learning outcomes to be 
sought over the course of students' schooling across 
the disciplinary areas as well as within each area. 

This effort to seek coherence should include the 
identification and integration of intellectually pow- 
erful core concepts within and across the disciplines 
along with common values, such as honesty, cooper- 
ation, teamwork, respect for knowledge and evi- 
dence, and respect for other people and cultures. In 
so doing, the framev/orks should seek to encourage 
interdisciplinary teaching, learning, and assessment 
in schools. The Council feels this is important for a 
number of reasons. Students must be prepared to 
engage real-life tasks and problem-solving, which 
almost always require interdisciplinary thinking, 
knowledge, and skills. Such interdisciplinary work 
enriches the understanding of indi\adual disciplines 
by helping students understand what the discipline 
contributes to their ability to think and solve prob- 
lems. At the saTie time, interdisciplinary work 
enables students to capitalize on their areas of 
strength while extending those strengths to new 
areas. 

As we move to a performance-based system of cur- 
riculum and assessment based on universal high 
standards for all students, it is critical that the 
State's curriculum frameworks and other guidance 
not be based on the assumption of a tracked or two- 
tiered system. Students' access to courses and learn- 
ing opportunities should not be predetermined by 
the projected receipt of a different type of diploma, 
or by premature assignment to an anticipated future 
life course (e.g. college vs. immediate employment). 
Neither students* differential talents nor the world 
they are entering allow for such tidy, unchanging 
distinctions in what they ought to care about, be 
good at, or be prepared for. 

The new standards require attention to students' 
talents and diverse modes of learning and perfor- 
mance without tracking them into programs or col- 
lections of courses that restrict their learning oppor- 
tunities. While many different grouping arrange- 
ments can be useful aids to instruction and student 
learning — for example, cooperative work groups, 
grouping and regrouping for differential instruction 
in particular skill?, and students' selections of differ- 
ent activities or courses based on their interests and 
aptitudes — more rigid forms of tracking can reduce 
students' access to knowledge. Students* choices of 
courses should not be determined by whether they 



believe they may be bound for college or work after 
high school, but by their needs, interests, and tal- 
ents, which are exhibited in much more individual- 
ized ways. There are a number of ways of allowing 
for specialization of student work at the high school 
level without the kind of gross tracking into 
unchanging course options that currently occurs. 
Using their own resources, those of other nearby 
schools, and community colleges, schools should 
enable a student to simultaneously pursue courses 
in advanced mathematics and woodworking, for 
example, based on his or her aptitudes and interests. 
These possibilities are discouraged, however, by the 
two-tiered diploma system that encourages tracking 
in the State. 

At all levels of schooling, the implementation of 
common high-level standards for all will require 
attention to creating means for open-ended pacing 
(allowing for more time and different uses of time 
responsive to student needs), access to a thinking 
curriculum for all students, and use of multimodal 
teaching strategies that address the many ways stu- 
dents learn by all teachers. The State's curriculum 
system ought not to perpetuate distinctions that 
serve neither students nor our society well. The 
Council recommends that the State move to a uni- 
tary Regents diploma system based on demonstrated 
performance, with acknowledged levels of distinction 
also b.^sed on performance. All students would be 
expected to engage challenging coursework aimt^d at 
the desired learning outcomes as they work toward a 
Regents diploma, awarded by exhibition as docu- 
mented in a Regents portfolio which incorporates 
performance tasks, projects, and documentation of 
outcomes as well as performance-based examina- 
tions. As described more fully below, those whose 
work exhibits high levels of performance could 
receive a diploma with distinction, both for overall 
performance and in particular subject areas. 

To begin to move toward this new vision of cur- 
riculum, instruction, and assessment, the State will 
need to provide a variety of curriculum tools, materi- 
als, resources and ideas that local educators may 
draw upon in developing their own curriculum and 
assessment systems. These systems will continue to 
include some of the better -developed forms of stan- 
dardized testing appropriate to the limited purposes 
they are designed to serve, but supplemented and 
greatly enriched by assessments that are embedded 
in the curriculum and teaching process. 

As we discuss more fully in the implementation 
section of this report, the possibilities for student 



success lie in teachers* abilities to use resources cre- 
atively and adaptively on behalf of different student 
needs and approaches to learning. Thus, we believe 
the State should invest its efforts in building teach- 
ers' knowledge and capacity to address students' 
diverse needs rather than trying to create the "one 
best system" of detailed curriculum mandates, which 
is inherently bound to fail. The State's efforts should 
include investments in staff development opportuni- 
ties. Teachers Centers, preservice education, and 
mentor programs for enhancing teachers' knowledge 
and skills, along with investments in a rich array of 
curriculum materials to choose from in addressing 
student needs. 

In line with the Compact's promise, the Council 
has developed a plan that places its bets for school 
improvement on supporting better teaching rather 
than writing better regulations. Yet, one question 
that often arises in debates about how highly pre- 
scribed school curriculum should be is: What hap- 
pens to students who transfer from one class or 
school to another? Shouldn't all students be studying 
the same things in roughly the same ways at basi- 
cally the same time in order to allow for inter- 
changeability among schools and students? In reali- 
ty, such uniformity in daily practice does not now 
exist across schools (even when it is sought), nor 
would it prove effective in educating students if it 
were more aggressively enforced. While learning 
goals must be uniform, teaching strategies must be 
flexible. To be effective, good teachers must always 
meet students where they are and take them as far 
as they can go in developing their talents and abili- 
ties. Overspecification of the curriculum for each 
subject and grade level ultimately reduces the abili- 
ty of teachers to meet students where they are in 
order to help them reach for the next level. The cur- 
riculum marches on, while many students are left 
behind — or are left unchallenged. 

As one New York State teacher explains: 

Students come to us at different stages of 
development and levels of pre. aration, and 
education increases those differences. In the 
long run, if a student is good at something, we 
try to encourage the student to pursue the 
interest, to excel, which results in inequality, 
differences, heterogeneity. It happens natu- 
rally. Heterogeneity is not a problem to be 
solved. In fact when embraced, it is a positive 
force in the classroom..,. 
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Instead of the futile prescription of uniform treat- 
ments for nonstandardized students, we believe that 
greater effectiveness and accountability will result 
from a system of curriculum, instruction, and assess- 
ment that explicitly attends to students* differences 
and unique abilities while creating multiple path- 
ways to common goals. In this system, students who 
move from class to class, teacher to teacher, or 
school to school will carry their portfolios with them. 
These will provide a rich documentation of their 
growth, accomplishments, approaches to learning, 
and current needs, enabling teachers to meet them 
where they are, using a wide array of curriculum 
resources to create and adapt instruction that moves 
them toward the shared learning outcomes. The 
assessment system that will support this kind of 
adaptive teaching and learning is described below. 

A New System of Performance- 
Based Assessment 

A major aspect of the Council's deliberations 
about assessment concerned the development of an 
integrated, coherent system of assessment that could 
serve multiple purposes appropriately and well, 
without unnecessary cost and duplication, and in 
ways that are supportive of the learning outcomes 
we want for students. The proposed system includes 
a variety of strategies aimed at different purposes, 
each requiring different approaches to assessment 
and different levels of rigor. Those that are to be 
used for decisior making purposes important to stu- 
dents' educational and occupational futures must be 
more formal and rigorous than those that are 
embedded in the instructional process. Those that 
are intended to inform decisions about individual 
students must be more richly detailed than those 
that are intended to inform decisions about program 
and policy interventions. As a system, though, the 
assessments should have certain characteristics that 
support the Compact's goals. They should: 

— measure progress toward the full range of goals 

— be as authentic as possible (i.e. representing 
real performance tasks and situations) 

— measure higher order skills and abilities (e.g. 
abilities to analyze, synthesize, apply knowl- 
edge in new situations, produce, create) 

— emphasize depth and power rather than 
breadth and surface knowledge 



— be criterion-referenced 

— report progress beyond minimums toward 
higher levels of proficiency 

— provide multiple ways for students to demon- 
strate their skills and knowledge, including 
many different kinds of performances and mul- 
tiple assessment strategies and measures 

— provide multiple opportunities and occasions 
for assessment that allow students many 
opportunities to demonstrate their proficiency 
and allow teachers to evaluate student growth 
in a longitudinal, cumulative fashion using sev- 
eral kinds of evidence (e.g. samples of work, 
observations, performance on tasks) 

— be as open as possible, with publicly known 
standards and criteria 

— allow for the determination of student accom- 
plishment by exhibition of performance rather 
than course credits or seat time. 

These criteria are consistent with national trends 
and developments in the restructuring of assessment 
that are accompanying the restructuring of educa- 
tion. States across the nation — from California to 
Connecticut and Vermont to Texas — are engaged in 
developing outcomes-oriented, performance-based 
assessment systems aimed at much more challeng- 
ing skills, abilities, and learning goals. New York is 
part of this national movement, through its own 
assessment reforms and its participation in collabo- 
rations such as the Council for Chief State School 
Officers Assessment Consortium and the New 
Standards project. 

This participation in a nationwide set of initia- 
tives, however, should be understood as quite dis- 
tinct from advocacy of a national test or testing sys- 
tem, several quite different proposals for which have 
been advanced and debated, but not defined or 
enacted, at the federal level, We make no endorse- 
ment of any of these still-evolving proposals. New 
York's initiatives and the Council's work are focused 
solely and explicitly on the improvement of curricu- 
lum and assessment for the students of this State, 
drawing upon the best knowledge and information 
available, but not abdicating responsibility for 
standard-setting to external agencies. 



The Council developed some basic principles for 
the development of the overall assessment system 
for New York State that guide our work and that of 
the Curriculum Committees. These provide the 
rationale for the recommendations that follow and 
are included in Appendix A. The principles stress 
that assessments must take many different forms 
suited to their many different purposes; that they 
must evaluate higher order thinking skills and com- 
plex performance abilities as they are used in the 
world outside of school; that they must support stu- 
dent growth and motivation to achieve — opening up 
rather than closing down new learning opportuni- 
ties; and that they must be valid, trustworthy, and 
reliable. The principles also establish a framework 
for a State and local assessment system that elimi- 
nates duplicative testing, reduces external testing 
burdens on classroom time; ensures that different 
State and local needs for assessment are met with 
high quality, useful information; and assesses the 
learning opportunities provided to students in school 
as well as their performances. 

In working through the ways in which the multi- 
ple purposes of assessment can be best served, the 
Council developed recommendations for (1; a State 
system of program assessment; (2) local systems for 
individual student assessment; and (3) a shared sys- 
tem of State and local assessment for graduation 
based on exhibitions of performance. 

State Evaluation of Programs 

The State's major role in assessment should 
be for the purposes of assessing programs for 
monitoring and reporting aggregate student 
performance at the State level. The State's pro- 
gram assessments should be state-of-the art, 
leading good practice by modeling what is 
expected of districts and schools, including the 
use of projects, performance tasks, and other 
forms of authentic assessment. Some of the cur- 
rent State program evaluation tests (PETs) are 
among the more innovative assessments used in 
New York. The State's program should continue to 
exert leadership in this regard. For the purposes of 
monitoring, reporting, and program evaluation, 
assessment can and should be conducted on a sam- 
pling basis, rather than testing all students in all 
schools every year. By virtue of limiting the popula- 
tion of students evaluated, investments in the 
quality of the assessments can be greater. 

The program assessments should be based on the 
State learning outcomes and curriculum frameworks 



currently being developed. For each program area, 
the State's learning outcomes should be the basis for 
a program of performance-oriented assessment, 
including interdisciplinary assessment tasks, 
administered in key areas and at key points in stu- 
dents* development. For each area, districts will be 
free to develop their own assessment program for 
their own program audit purposes, but if they do 
not, must use the State program to evaluate their 
programs. 

The ^ ^te's assessments should rely on multiple 
assessment strategies and tasks — for example per- 
formance tasks, projects, oral and written examina- 
tions — and use a set of performance standards that 
represent different levels of performance (e.g. profi- 
cient, highly proficient, and distinguished). These 
levels of performance should be reported in concrete 
terms across the many domains of performance in 
each field, describing the kinds of tasks students can 
perform at each level in ways that are understand- 
able to students, parents, teachers, and the general 
public. Thus we should know, for example, how well 
students write in terms of the kinds of writing tasks 
they can perform — a persuasive essay, a research 
report, a narrative — as well as the aspects of writing 
they can display — use of evidence, logical structure 
and argument, use of clear, vivid language, use of 
conventions, and so on. 

As is currently the case, these assessments must 
be developed to ensure valid, reliable measures of 
performance, with carefully^developed criteria, stan- 
dards, and scoring methods used to judge a student's 
work. The assessments should provide samples of 
student work that exemplify different levels of per- 
formance across different domains of each task, with 
procedures to enable consistent evaluation of stu- 
dent work across schools and classrooms. 

The State's role with respect to the assess- 
ment of individual students should change 
from one of developing and administering 
tests to supporting the development of local 
schools' assessment programs. These local 
assessment systems should be closely tied to teach- 
ing and learning, with a primary goal of informing 
instruction rather than sorting and screening stu- 
dents out of educational opportunities. The State 
should evaluate the appropriateness of 
schools' assessment programs in terms of the 
nature of assessments and the manner in 
which they are used, should provide guide- 
lines for the appropriate use of assessment 
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data, and should provide options for assess- 
ments, for those districts who want to draw upon 
them in developing their own systems. 

Local participation in assessment development is 
fundamental to school improvement for many rea- 
sons: It stimulates a reflective process among staff 
and the community in support of school change; it 
heightens commitment to the assessment system; 
and it assures that curriculum and assessment are 
aligned. The State' role, then, should nurture this 
process at the local level by providing access to 
research, models of assessment, staff development 
opportunities; and appropriate forms of preservice 
and administrator preparation. 

Local Assessment of Students 

The State should charge local districts with devel- 
oping their own assessment systems for providing 
information about and guiding instruction for indi- 
vidual students. These should be guided by the 
State's learning outcomes, plus other learning goals 
and standards developed at the local level, and 
should be consistent with and complementary to the 
State assessment program. The local assessments 
should be multifaceted and cumulative, should 
engage a range of performance modes and rely 
on several assessment strategies — including 
observation of students, samples of student 
work, and performance tasks. The local assess- 
ment systems would be appj*oved by the State 
and would meet the criteria for scope, authen- 
ticity, openness, compatibility with higher 
learning goals, and multiplicity of assessment 
strategies and opportunities described at the 
beginning of this section. 

Cumulative assessments of student progress and 
performance would be required for evaluation at 
each schooling level, e.g. early elementary, middle 
grades, high school. Local schools and districts 
should determine when these cumulative assess- 
ments occur, depending on the ways in which they 
have chosen to organize schooling levels. These 
assessments, which should include a portfolio of stu- 
dent work and evaluations of student performance, 
must be longitudinal in nature, taking student 
progress and individual talents into account along 
with levels of performance. They should be used to 
inform instruction, not to deny students access to 
further learning opportunities. 

The State should establish a body to evaluate and 
approve local assessment systems, including both 



the assessments used and the manner in which they 
are used. This Assessment Quality Assurance Panel 
would be comprised of appropriate curriculum and 
assessment experts and BED personnel along with 
local educators expert in curriculum and assessment 
issues. The panel would provide a means for provid- 
ing guidance to local districts about how to structure 
an assessment system that provides high quality, 
valid, and reliable data about students that is also 
instructionally useful. It would ensure that the 
State's responsibility to ensure appropriate, 
comparable assessment of students is carried out as 
the State's manner of discharging its role is 
changing. 

Meanwhile, a school quality review process cur- 
rently under development by the State Education 
Department would periodically provide schools with 
developmental information about how well their 
assessment systems (as well as their curriculum and 
teaching practices) are functioning to achieve the 
school's and State's goals for supporting students in 
attaining the desired learning outcomes. The school 
quality review establishes a process of collaborative 
school development in which external reviewers, 
local practitioners, and Education Department staff 
assist school's staff in examining the quality of 
teaching and learning. The process engages every- 
one involved with the school in a constructive dia- 
logue about its progress and that of its students. ITie 
Assessment Quality Assurance Panel and the school 
review process, though independent of each other, 
would both organize their work around the State's 
learning outcomes, a common knowledge base about 
teaching and learning, and an understanding of 
authentic assessment practices. 

Local assessment systems should meet estab- 
lished professional standards for assessment use. 
For example, no major decision regarding a student 
should be made on the basis of a single piece of evi- 
dence (e.g. a test score). Decisions about students — 
including placement or promotion decisions — should 
be based on the use of at least three types of data 
and evidence: samples of student work, teacher 
observation, and performance tests or tasks. 

The State should encourage local practitioners to 
develop innovative and thoughtful assessment pro- 
grams by inviting local initiatives and supporting 
local development with assessment options. Among 
the resources the State can provide is access to a 
portfolio or bank of assessment ideas, tasks, and 
instruments that have been developed through the 
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New Standards Project, the partnership schools' ini- 
tiatives, the Coalition of Essential Schools' exhibi- 
tions, the Council of Chief State School Officers' 
assessment group, and other local and State assess- 
ment initiatives. The State should reprioritize its 
testing program and energies to link more effectively 
to the restructuring of assessment that is going on 
nationwide and to the range of options available. 

The relationship of local districts to the State and 
the process for implementing this part of the 
Compact could be described as follows: 

The State will be issuing broad statements of 
learning outcomes describing what students should 
know and be able to do at graduation, and at certain 
developmental points during their school careers. 
These provide direction regarding the goals of cur- 
riculum and teaching, but leave latitude for local 
districts to decide how they will structure students* 
learning activities. 

Within this framework, districts should start con- 
vening conversations in the local community to 
determine what they value, what they want stu- 
dents to do, and how they think their goals can be 
best accomplished. The State and local districts 
should encourage schools to establish their own edu- 
cational outcomes that are consistent with and may 
extend beyond State goals, both in terms of their 
domain and level of mastery, and should facilitate 
the convening of local school constituencies to estab- 
lish such goals and assessments. 

Using the general principles expressed in the out- 
comes and curriculum frameworks, local districts 
and schools should develop their curriculum strate- 
gies and assessment plans. 

The State's role should be to support districts in 
developing these systems and to provide assessment 
options, along with research and information about 
assessment strategies and issues. The State would 
not prescribe what tools districts must use; however, 
it should — as part of its role to evaluate and ensure 
the appropriateness of local systems — proscribe cer- 
tain inappropriate uses of tests. 

The Council feels strongly that such proscription 
should include the use of mass-administered, stan- 
dardized tests for students below grade 4 as the sole 
basis for making any major decision, including pro- 
gram placements, tracking, and promotions. In 



terms of existing external program requirements, 
the State should support districts in developing 
alternatives to mass-administered standardized 
tests — as well as pull-out programs— for Chapter 1 
purposes (in line with upcoming changes in federal 
1: v). 

The State should also proscribe the use of such 
tests for placing students in gifted and talented pro- 
grams as both an inappropriate use of tests and an 
undesirable encouragement to tracking. The 
Council believes that a fundamental tenet of the 
Compact is that schools should provide for adaptive 
teaching within a thinking curriculum for all stu- 
dents. In the context of multiple intelligences, all 
students have gifts and talents that must be nur- 
tured. A curriculum that nurtures higher order 
thinking and performance skills, along with individ- 
ual gifts and talents, should be available to all stu- 
dents. Assessment should be structured to help iden- 
tify students' talents and to shape instruction so 
that it uses them as a basis for learning across the 
curriculum. 

Graduation by Exhibition: A 
Shared State and Local 
Responsibility 

Graduation standards, to be met by exhibition, 
should be developed by the State, in consultation 
with experts from higher education and local school 
districts. The graduation standards should specify 
the kinds of competencies students must demon- 
strate to graduate, derived from the State's learning 
outcomes. Achievement of these competencies should 
be documented through a Regents Portfolio — a com- 
pilation of record data, projects, products, perfor- 
mance tests or tasks, observations and evaluations 
by teachers, attestations, oral or written examina- 
tions, and other evidence that the competencies have 
been achieved. 

The development of the Regents Portfolio stan- 
dards must occur in close collaboration with repre- 
sentatives of higher education, who should be 
encouraged to use the requirements as part of their 
standards for higher education admissions. Existing 
joint secondary-higher education committees, such 
as the SUNY Task Force on College Entry-Level 
Knowledge and Skills, have already made similar 
recommendations for assessment reform and could 
serve as the appropriate bodies for coordinating this 
work. 
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The actual form, content, and assessment of the 
portfolio requirements should be developed locally. 
The graduation portfolio should grow out of and be 
related to the cumulative assessment strategies 
used throughout the earlier grades by the local 
school or district. The school's assessment system 
should allow for the accumulation of portfolio credits 
toward graduation throughout the students' high 
school years. Schools should be encouraged to 
engage their faculties in collaborative development 
of portfolio standards and criteria as well as team 
evaluations of student work, as this approach 
enriches the assessment process by marshalling 
multiple viewpoints and varied perspectives. One 
such approach to graduation by portfolio in a New 
York State partnership school is described here as 
an example of one kind of system that might be 
developed. 

[A sidebar describing Central Park East 
Secondary Schoors portfolio graduation 
requirements will be inserted near here. 
See pp. 33-34 for the text.] 

[NOTE; Other sidebars on local perfor- 
niance standards and assessment will also 
be added before the document goes out 
for wide public dissemination.] 

Local districts' portfolio requirements, which 
would address both the State outcomes and local 
standards, would be approved by the State as part of 
its overall evaluation of the total local assessment 
system. Because of the importance of establishing 
the validity and comparability of a wide variety of 
performance-based assessments used for graduation 
decisions, this review process should be augmented 
and validated by research designed to determine the 
relationship between performance on the assess- 
ments used for graduation and postsecondary out- 
comes, including success in higher education and 
employment 

The Regents Portfolio, which would require sever- 
al types of assessment in a number of different 
areas, would provide for common standards for all 
students but would allow for varied content. For 
example, students might meet the requirement for 
demonstrated mathematics proficiency by designing 
and building a house to scale or by developing a 
"pure" mathematical proof, so long as bo'h met the 
standards established. Schools and districts would 
be expected to develop their own portfolio systems to 
meet the State and local standards. 



While the graduation portfolio would be devel- 
oped locally, districts should have the option of satis- 
fying portions of their portfolio requirements by 
selecting from existing (and evolving) State devel- 
oped assessments and other options the State makes 
available. Performance-based options (e.g. projects, 
performance tasks, and portfolios) for all Regents 
examinations should be developed immediately for 
districts that want to choose them. These should 
include interdisciplinary assessments — for example, 
a Regents Humanities assessment — that could be 
selected by districts that have organised interdisci- 
plinary coursework. Districts should also be encour- 
aged to submit performance-based options for 
Regents examinations to the State for approval. 
Over time, the entire Regents assessment system 
must evolve to become more compatible with the 
new learner outcomes, relying on performance-ori- 
ented assessment tasks requiring challenging in- 
depth study rather than reliance on multiple-choice 
testing technologies. 

The Regents assessment system should also 
become a unitary rather than a bifurcated system, 
so that the assessments students encounter are not 
tied to a rigid tracking system. Regents Competency 
Tests in specific subject areas should be eliminated 
and replaced by Regents assessments that allow for 
different levels, but not kinds, of performance. Thus, 
for example, rather than a Regents examination in 
U.S. history and a separate RCT in social studies — 
which are determined by track and lead to different 
diplomas, a set of performance-based assessments in 
social studies would be developed for all students 
and made available as options for districts which 
have not developed a State-approved option they 
prefer. 

Satisfactory completion of all of the portfolio 
requirements would entitle students to a Regents 
diploma. The Regents diploma should become a goal 
for all students, A student*s level of proficiency 
would determine the level of distinction on the diplo- 
ma (e.g. proficient, highly proficient, distinguished). 
Such levels of distinction should be developed to rec- 
ognize excellence both across-the-board and in spe- 
cialized areas. Thus, for example, a student might 
earn a distinction in mathematics as well as a 
Regents diploma awarded at the "distinguished" 
level. These distinctions would differ from the cur- 
rent two-tier diploma system in that they are based 
on demonstrated performance on complex tasks (i.e. 
outcomes) rather than on courses taken within 
predetermined tracks (i.e. inputs or processes). They 
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would reward effort, allow for acknowledgment and 
develcpment of students' individual talents, and 
discourage blanket tracking. 

Reporting of Results 

Reporting of student performance results will 
need to change alongside the reforms in assessment 
One necessary change will be the reporting of 
assessment information according to criterion -refer- 
enced performance levels which describe specific 
learning outcomes, rather than norm-referenced 
percentile rankings. Reports of student performance 
should describe how many students can actually per- 
form particular kinds of tasks, rather than merely 
assigning a numerical score that has no substantive 
meaning to students, parents, teachers, or the pub- 
lic. We should know, for example, that 80 percent of 
students can write a persuasive essay that uses evi- 
dence effectively, rather than that the average New 
York student scored a 72 on a particular test. 

Reporting should also allow for progress 
standards that are based on aggregated longitudinal 
data about individual students. That is, data should 
allow for analysis of how much actual growth in 
performance students have experienced, rather than 
merely averaging school-level data that is influenced 
by shifts in student population and other factors. 



A new form of what the State now presents as its 
Comprehensive Assessment Report (CAR) should 
emphasize descriptive information about school 
practices, instructional programs, staffing, and other 
aspect of students' learning opportunities, built upon 
the evidence base developed in the school quality 
review process. Reporting should also include analy- 
sis of funding, resources, and allocations of expendi- 
tures, between schools and districts as well as 
among expenditure categories, 

The CAR should also provide descriptive data 
about school programs and related student out- 
comes. For example, an analysis of State program 
assessment data in mathematics should describe the 
kinds of mathematical tasks students can and can- 
not accomplish as well as the nature of the mathe- 
matics instruction they are receiving: who is taking 
what kinds of mathematics curriculum and what 
occurs in classrooms. 

The goal of the reporting system should be to 
enhance accountability by providing information 
that will enable the public to evaluate how well the 
State and districts are progressing toward attain- 
ment of New York's goals for outcomes, practices, 
and resou rce equity, and also to analyze how and 
why.' 



'Dala from the aLoLe NAEP would provide somcof thia kind of 
information to augment School Quality Review data and much 
enriched forms of assessment informaUon. 
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IMPLEMENTING THE COMPACT IN A CONTEXT OF 
SHARED ACCOUNTABILITY 



The Council beli es that the Compact must be 
accompanied by now and more effective means for 
achieving genuine accountability in our State's 
schools, Although accountability has frequently been 
thought of es measuring schools' and students' test 
scores, we concur with the Compact that measuring 
schools is not the same thing as improving them. We 
believe that accountability must include those things 
that the State and school districts do to provide high 
quality education for all students as well as to ev^lu- 
ai£ school offerings and student performance. We 
must construct and implement a vision of "shared 
accountability" that focuses on the provision of high 
quality education for all students and that includes 
parents, community organizations, businesses, and 
other citizens along with State agencies, school 
boards, administrators, teachers, and students. 

The foundation for genuine accountability should 
rest on a sturdy tripod of responsibilities for school 
inputs apd resources, professional standards of prac- 
tkfi, and standards for desired learning outcomes. 
Attention to all three of these areas is necessary to 
ensure that students receive the learning opportuni- 
ties to which they are entitled. In each area, the 
State, school districts, and schools must assume 
their different appropriate roles for establishing 
standards which convey goals and expectations, not 
always mandates — to guide their actions,^ 

Shared Accountability 

The State's " outcome standards " described 
throughout this report are aimed at encouraging the 
development of students' capacities for higher order 
thinking and performance, for creativity, analysis, 
conceptual integration, and invention. Alongside 
these standards for desired learning outcomes, 
described in the previous section, the State must 
also consider how to support school delivery sys- 
tems (i,e., inputs and resources) and practices that 
are likely to produce these valued student abilities 
and that fulfill the State's responsibility to children. 
Standards for inputs and resources should ensure 
that government agencies — States and school 

*Thi3 discussion draws heavily on a pnpor prepared for Now 
York Statc*s "Standards of Excellence" project: Linda Darling- 
Hammond, Standards of Practice for Lcnrncr-Centcrcd Schools. 
NY: National Center for Restructuring Education, Schools, and 
Teaching, Teachers College, Columbia University. 



districts — provide the wherewithal for all schools, in 
rich and poor neighborhoods alike-, to offer the cur- 
ricular opportunities and programs required for the 
achievement of student performance standards. The 
State's annual report (Chapter 655) should report on 
the progress of New York in meeting its delivery 
standards for inputs and resources. 

Standards of practice should guide school organi- 
zations in developing approaches that will enable 
students to learn those things that are assumed by 
standards for their performance. They describe the 
areas in which schools and educators can be expect- 
ed to exercise their professional responsibilities to 
students based on current knowledge of best prac- 
tice, commitment to student welfare, and under- 
standing of student needs. These standards would 
help inform the State's school quality review process , 
in which teams of local practitioners and State 
Education Department staff visit schools as "critical 
friends*' who examine the teaching and learning 
process and create an "evidence base" for describing 
school practices to parents and other members of the 
school community." 

State and Local Responsibilities 

As the Compact unfolds and authority is realigned 
to follow responsibility, the State, school districts, 
and schools must each become accountable for the 
policies they adopt: for ensuring that their decision 
making processes rely on the best available knov»'l- 
edge and the interests of children, for evaluating the 
subsequent effects of the policies — on teaching and 
learning, on student access to opportunities, on cur- 
riculum goals and for changing those policies or reg- 
ulations which prove to be counterproductive. Local 
districts, like the State, should begin to evaluate 
how over-regulation of school-level practice can be 
relieved, by granting waivers from unnecessary con- 
straints and moving toward new forms of account- 
ability based on improved outcomes for all students. 

^ This school quality review process should be supportive and 
useful to schools in tlieir own processes of ongoing inquiry and 
improvement. To avoid its becoming a prescriptive approach, the 
reviews should not l)e used for accountability purposes. Another 
process should bo developed for schools that nro having subaUn- 
lial difficulty and require intervention. Such an intervention 
process is also discussed in this section. 
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As a new accountability system evolves, each level 
of the system should assume its appropriate kind of 
responsibility. 

The State should be responsible for providing 
equitable and sufficient resources to schools, and for 
encouraging equitable and appropriate practices in 
schools." In terms of curriculum and assessment, the 
State should establish broad learning cutcomes and 
a system for assessing programs. The State should 
also provide assistance to districts in developing and 
evaluating the appropriateness of local districts' and 
schools' assessment programs for programs and 
students. 

To enhance the accountability of the overall sys- 
tem, the State should evaluate both the appropriate- 
ness of local school/district assessment programs 
and the effectiveness of the State's overall assess- 
ment program, including each of its component 
parts. To evaluate whether the system is producing 
the kinds of outcomes intended and desired, the 
State should sponsor research, on a sample basis, 
about what happens to students and their learning 
after high school, evaluating their success at subse- 
quent transition points (college, employment post- 
secondary training) and beyond. 

Schools districts should be responsible for ensur- 
ing adequacy and sufficiency along with equity in 
the distribution of school resources and for creating 
communication and feedback processes that make 
them responsive to the needs and concerns of par- 
ents, students, and school-level staff. They should 
develop systems for evaluating programs (or may 
choose to adopt State assessments for this purpose) 
and should support schools' development of 
assessment systems for individual students. 

Schools should be accountable for operating in 
ways that reflect professional knowledge and the 
interests of children and for equity in the distribu- 
tion of learning opportunities to children. They 
should establish professional development 
opportunities which enable staff to continually learn 
and refine their skills; create processes for 

' In addition to providing equitable funding to schools, the 
Slate should report on the resources made available in all schools 
and districla, while evaluating the adequacy and use of funding 
and resources for schools that have been identified as failing. The 
Stale and local district together must lake responsibility for recti- 
fying such inadequacies in opportunity to learn as are found to 
exist in these schools. 
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communication, problem identification and problem- 
solving; and create methods for involving and 
responding to the concerns and ideas of parents, stu- 
dents, and staff. 

In terms of curriculum and assessment, schools 
should be responsible for developing appropriate sys- 
tems of assessment that inform instruction, by pro- 
viding sufficient information for making decisions 
about individual students. 

Teachers and other staff should be accountable for 
identifying and meeting the needs of individual stu- 
dents responsibly and knowledgeably based on pro- 
fessional standards of practice, for continually evalu> 
ating how well their own practices and those of their 
colleagues are accomplishing this goal, for seeking 
new knowledge and information, and for continually 
revising their strategies to better meet the needs of 
students. 

While it is essential that all of the components of 
the educational system be accountable for perform- 
ing their roles in this effort, it is clear that these 
goals cannot be achieved without a sense of account- 
ability on the part of students, parents, and the com- 
munity . They must *'buy into" and hold themselves 
accountable for achieving these new goals as well. 
As modern management theory demonstrates, excel- 
lence is achieved only when all participants are 
involved in decisions about what to do and how to do 
it, and can hold each other accountable for perfor- 
mance. That is why a fully accountable system must 
rely on both State leadership and vigorous local par- 
ticipation and engagement. 

Supporting and Ensuring 
Accountability 

Two kinds of processes are critical for supporting 
and ensuring a kind of accountability that actually 
results in better education for children: two-way 
communication processes that provide important 
information to parents and other constituencies and 
needed feedback to schools, along with processes for 
recognizing school success and remedying school 
failure. The State's new learning outcomes and 
assessment systems will not produce responsible 
and responsive education for students without more 
effective processes in place for attending to these 
crucial functions. 
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Constituency Communication 

information sharing is an important part of 
shared accountability. Each local school district and 
school should have regular occasions and means for 
initiating a dialogue and exchange of ideas. This dia- 
logue should elicit input about school performance 
and ideas for school improvement from parents, stu- 
dents, staff, and other members of the school com- 
munity. It should also include regular occasions for 
reporting to constituents about school practices and 
student progress. This reporting should extend 
beyond test scores and other quantitative data to 
include substantive descriptions of what schools are 
doing and what students experience in terms of pro- 
grams, curriculum, and teaching. The reports should 
also discuss student access to school curriculum 
opportunities in terms of student program place- 
ments and course-taking opportunities, as well as 
progress toward graduation. Academic achievement 
should be reported in terms of longitudinal progress 
for students over the time they have been in the 
school cr district, and in terms of concrete abilities 
and tasks students have mastered, rather than 
abstract percentile rankings. 

Methods for communicating to parents and the 
public about schooling should include student exhibi- 
tions of their work, including displays and demon- 
strations of what they have learned and accom- 
plished. Like the town meetings and recitations con- 
ducted at schools in the early days of this country, 
people should be able to see what schools are doing 
and what their students can do as a result. These 
processes of communication should be cooperative, 
providing opportunities for the community to 
actively participate. 

In the spirit of fuller and more educationally 
informative communication, the State's 
Comprehensive Assessment Report (CAR) should be 
redesigned to include the kinds of information about 
school and student performance and progress 
described above. The CAR should be used in public 
forums at the local and State levels to stimulate 
discussion about future plans for and improvements 
in educational policies, structures, and practices. 

Recognition and Remedy 

The Compact promises to reward success and 
remedy failure. We believe that a rrore decentralized 
and learner-centered approach to curriculum and 



assessment will succeed only if these promises are 
well kept. We are persuaded that the most impor- 
tant barriers to restructuring are the isolation of 
school practitioners and the paucity of learning 
opportunities available in schools, along with 
unequal acc.jss to the resources needed to provide 
challenging teaching for all students. Consequently, 
the State's efforts to offer incentives for reform and 
safeguards for students in failing schools must be 
structured to enhance opportunities for school learn- 
ing and professional development, and to ensure 
that necessary resources — ranging from qualified 
teachers to curriculum materials — are put in place 
where schools are failing. An effective intervention 
system for diagnosing the underlying sources of 
school failure and for remedying them is an essential 
component of an accountability system that works 
for students. 

Schools that demonstrate that they are serv- 
ing students well should be recognized both by 
having their success documented to be shared 
with other schools and by having greater 
autonomy from State regulation- The means of 
recognizing school Initiative and achievement 
should promote learning and cooperation, 
rather than competition among schools, 
enabling us to create not just learner-centered 
classrooms, but also learning orgar izations 
and a learning-oriented system of education in 
the State of New York* One means for doing this 
is to award grants to successful schools to further 
develop, document, and share their practices with 
other schools in school-to-school networks, much like 
the teacher-to-teacher networks that have been so 
successful in stimulating classroom and curriculum 
reforms. Such strategies are already in use in New 
York through such vehicles as the Excellence and 
Accountability Program (EAP) schools, the Compact 
Partnership schools, and the Coalition of Essential 
Schools. These should be built upon and expanded 
with a more widespread program for recognizing, 
documenting, and sharing school successes. 

Intervention strategies that are diagnostic and 
provide supports should be developed for schools 
that are not serving students well. When the State 
ascertains that there are serious shortcomings in a 
schooVs practices and educational outcomes for stu- 
dents, a process should be triggered that enables and 
requires State and local district intervention and 
problem-solving. This problem-solving process 
should involve a qualified team of educators in 



evaluating the nature and sources of problems. It 
should deal with the root causes of school failure — 
including the availability and use of qualified per- 
sonnel, curriculum resources, student access to high- 
quality curriculum and teaching, teaching and 
administrative strategies, organizational structures, 
student grouping and promotion practices, and other 
core features that define students' experiences in 
school. 

The local school, in cooperation with the district, 
should develop a plan for remedying these problems 
that meets with State approval. The State and dis- 
trict should cooperatively assume responsibility for 
ensuring that the resources and technical assistance 
needed to implement the plan are made available. If 
policy changes are needed to implement the plan or 
to ensure that the problems experienced by the 
school do not recur on a regular basis (in that school 
or in other schools), then the State and local district 
should also assume responsibility for developing 
new policies that are more supportive of school suc- 
cess and that ensure students' entitlement to high 
quality education is protected. 

It is critical that the State's efforts to recognize 
success and remedy failure be based on thoughtful, 
educationally sound means for identifying schools 
that are succeeding or failing. We have learned from 
experience with other policy initiatives that when 
incentives are triggered by simplistic measurements 
such as average school test scores, perverse incen- 
tives are created that harm students. Since such 
measures can be manipulated with changes in 
school population, schools often seek to boost their 
average test scores in educationally counterproduc- 
tive ways: by encouraging low-scoring students to 
drop out or transfer, by refusing to admit low-scor- 
ing students, by retaining them in grade so that 
their scores look better on grade equivalent scores, 
or by placing them in special education so that their 
scores don't count. 

New York's efforts to support school success and 
provide student safeguards must be more sophisti- 
cated — and more educationally productive — than 
these mechanistic approaches have proved to be. 
Our measures need to be based on the growth and 
success of all students in the school and on educa- 
tionally sound evaluations of school practices. The 
incentive structure must provide incentives for 
schools which provide wonderful forms of education 
to be rewarded for opening their doors to the stu- 
dents who are in the greatest educational need and 



for supporting the spread of these educational 
innovations to as many other schools as possible. 

Implementation 

The Council recognizes that the changes implied 
by the Compact and by our companion recommenda- 
tions will require rethinking and restructuring of 
many fundamental aspects of current school opera- 
tions, including school structures, the ways in which 
staff and time are allocated and used, the kinds of 
teaching strategies that are employed, the ways in 
which adults and students are organized for instruc- 
tion and the relationships of schools with parents, 
students, and their communities. Implementation 
will depend upon organizational development as 
well as individual practitioner learning about new 
possibilities and practices. These kinds of reforms 
cannot be accomplished by mandate. They require 
investments in the capacity of schools and school 
people to reflect upon and analyze their practices 
and to develop alternative possibilities, along with 
infusions of knowledge and information about 
strategies that can transform curriculum, teaching, 
and assessment. 

The Council identified a number of factors as crit- 
ical to the implementation of the Compact and these 
recommendations. Two of them — funding and staff 
development — are singled out for special attention, 
and an outline for a comprehensive implementation 
plan follows. 

Funding — There are three related aspects of 
school funding that will influence the implementa- 
tion of the Compact in important ways. 

(1) Equity in funding — As part of the 
State's fundamental (?c jountability, it should be 
seeking adequate and equitable per pupil allocations 
of funds (adjusting for students' special needs) 
between districts and within districts. It will be 
unfair and ultimately impossible to hold schools and 
students accountable for common outcomes if the 
State cannot be held accountable for the equitable 
distribution of resources. 

(2) Reallocation of educational 
resources — In order to provide for the time neces- 
sary for teachers to conduct the kinds of teaching 
and assessment envisioned by the State's learning 
outcomes, for students to learn at their own paces, 
and for investments in ongoing teacher consultation 
and learning, schools and districts should be 
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considering how to reallocate resources in ways that 
put more educational money in classrooms than in 
peripheral programs. This means investing in creat- 
ing more personalized environments with high qual- 
ity teaching in the first instance so that students are 
prevented from failing, rather than investing pri- 
marily in the bandaids that follow when the system 
has failed^ — attendance officers, security guards, 
remediation programs, and special categorical pro- 
grams for students who have already fallen through 
the cracks. It also means investing more in teachers' 
capacity for teaching diverse learners well rather 
than in supervisory and inspection systems designed 
to compensate for the lack of investment in teachers. 
Changing the current situation will require deregu- 
lation and rethinking of staffing patterns as well as 
categorical program requirements at the State and 
local levels. 

(3) Funding for building school and 
teacher capacity — Finally, implementing the 
Compact and the new curriculum and assessment 
system will require special funding for school and 
district-level technical assistance, staff development, 
and reforms of teacher and administrator prepara- 
tion programs to enable development and use of the 
new approaches to curriculum and assessment. 

It should also be noted that a commitment to the 
concept that "all children can learn" requires atten- 
tion to children's development from birth — emotion- 
al and verbal support, child care, preschool educa- 
tion, and supports for physical and mental health. 
This means that broader societal supports for child 
welfare must accompany school reforms, and that 
schools must be structured so that they can relate 
effectively to a wide range of other services which 
students need to learn successfully. Though quality 
education cannot be bought at bargain prices, it is 
far less expensive than the costs of so many of our 
students leaving school facing a lifetime of low self- 
esteem, poor productivity, and periodic welfare 
dependency. 

Staff development and technical assi.stance— The 
kinds of reforms called for by the Compact require 
major investments in both teacher and adminislra- 
tion knowledge about curriculum, teaching, and 
assessment and organizational capacities to support 
these kinds of learning and assessment opportuni- 
ties. Furthermore, the kinds of capacity-building 
activities needed must extend beyond traditional 
approaches: one-shot inservice days will not be sufTi 
cient to transform the culture and practices of 



schools. The State must find new and effective 
means for investing in staff development, organi- 
zational development, and reform of teacher 
and administrator preparation prog ams. 

Both staff development and initial preparation for 
teachers and administrators should help develop 
understandings of. 

— the purposes of A Compact for Learning, 
including much higher learning expectations for 
all students, and major reorganization of educa- 
tion; 

— how to teach and assess in ways that identify 
and support different learning styles, talents, 
and modes of performance; 

— how to facilitate higher order learning and 
students' capacities to learn independently (i.e. 
helping students learn how to learn, to access 
and use information, to generate knowledge); 

— how to develop, use, and evaluate the products 
of a range of assessment strategies, including 
teacher observations, student work samples 
(portfolios, projects, and performance tasks), and 
performance tests. 

Staff development should be conceived as ongoing 
and embedded in the process of developing and eval- 
uating curriculum and assessment tasks. As teach- 
ers and students engage in these teaching, learning, 
and assessment activities — and as teachers consult 
with one another in collectively developing, analyz- 
ing, and evaluating student work — a powerful form 
of learning occurs. An important part of staff devel- 
opment, then, should include time — along with 
resources of research, information, and expertise — 
for teachers to work together on the development 
and implementation of the assessment system. 
Changes in school schedules (and concomitant hir- 
ing of additional staflf to allow for new allocations of 
time and people) will be important. 

Teachers centers, principals centers and local uni- 
versities that have developed expertise can be 
tapped to serve as resources for staff development to 
augment other school district resources. The State 
should sponsor the development, synthesis, and sys- 
tematic dissemination of research and information 
about new forms of assessment so that schools and 
districts have ready access to these resources for 
assessment development and staff development. 
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Libraries can be used more creatively as sources of 
information for schools and teachers about these 
issues. 

Strategies and supports for organizational devel- 
opment will also be important: schools and districts 
must learn how to organize themselves to engender 
and support new forms of teaching, learning, and 
assessment. Networks of schools and districts should 
be important bases for this kind of learning. SED 
regional teams should focus on providing supports 
for organizational learning and restructuring. 
Technical assistance should be less a one-on-one con- 
sulting relationship than a process of helping dis- 
tricts and schools forge connections to each other 
and to the resources and expertise necessary to help 
them explore new organizational approaches. 

Finally, the ongoing nurturance of learner-cen- 
tered teaching in New York State will depend on the 
ongoing work of schools of education in preparing 
practitioners for the more demanding and productive 
forms of teaching and management required in 
Compact schools. Incentives to stimulate and then 
institutionalize innovations in teach(r education and 
administrator education will be needed. Professional 
development schools which prepare incoming teach- 
ers and administrators in partnerships between uni- 
versities and local school systems should be created 
in schools that demonstrate "leading edge" practices 
that support the goals of the Compact. 

A Plan for Implementation 

The Council feels strongly that the implementa- 
tion of the Curriculum and Assessment report 
should be managed in congruence with the imple- 
mentation of all other parts of the Compact. The sev- 
eral strands of the Compact should be compatible 
and coordinated. In addition, it is imperative that 
the implementation of this Council's recommenda- 
tions proceed in careful alignment, such that the 
Regents' Goals, the State's learning outcomes, the 
curriculum frameworks, and the assessment system 
all work together to support the goals of the 
Compact. The Council recommends that implemen- 
tation plans include at least the following stages and 
strategies: 

(1) Development of a long-range plan for 
actualizing the Compact and these recommen- 
dations with incremental steps toward full 
implementation — It is important for districts to 
kiiuvv where the State is headed over the next ten 



years, and to know what steps will be taken along 
the way. The changes need to be as sweeping as the 
Compact's promises imply, yet they need to occur 
incrementally, allowing for appropriate transitions 
and learning opportunities, for local experimenta- 
tion, and State and local adjustments. The plan 
should not compromise the desired goals by limiting 
the endpoint to what is feasible today, yet it should 
not compromise the attainment of those goals by 
seeking to turn the system on its head overnight. 
The plan should describe some changes that can be 
made immediately, some changes that can be made 
gradually by the provision of options and alterna- 
tives for districts that are prepared to use them, and 
some that will be made over a period of years. 

(2) Public information and involvement — 

Initially and throughout the implementation 
process, it will be very important to engage in public 
dialogue and to develop strategies for public involve- 
ment. A "caravan" of State Education Department, 
Council, and Curriculum Committee representatives 
should be organized to present the plan around the 
State, discussing why these changes are proposed, 
what they consist of, and why they are important 
now. Other continuing strategies for informing and 
involving the public could include steps to bring com- 
munity members together to work through parts of 
the curriculum and assessment plan, such as the 
development of local learning goals and standards 
and the development of assessment strategies, much 
in the way Vermont devviloped its portfolios. There 
should be several layers of participation, with a 
cross-section of parties involved in development, 
school practitioners and other community members 
commenting, then additional discussion and refine- 
ment within professional organizations and school 
agencies. The process should include parent educa- 
tion and should involve networking with community 
groups, libraries, museums, workplaces, church 
groups, and other agencies in the community. It 
should illustrate the participatory, collaborative 
model for accountability and assessment envisioned 
by the Compact. 

(3) Support and dissemination of promising 
practices — The State should learn from local inno- 
vations and find ways to share knowledge about suc- 
cessful practices. New York already has a number of 
initiatives underway in which schools and districts 
are engaged in transforming curriculum and assess- 
ment in the ways recommended here. The Compact 
partnership program, the EAP schools, the Middle- 
Level Challenge Schools, the Coalition of Essential 
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Schools network, and districts participating in the 
New Standards project are examples. These initia- 
tives should be documented and disseminated in a 
way that draws out lesson?^ ^or practice and for poli- 
cy, including regulations or deregulation needed to 
support the new standards and assessments. To 
assist other districts in learning about how to stimu- 
late change, the State Education Department should 
publicize innovations and the variances it has 
approved, educating other schools about the freedom 
offered by the Compact and what can be done with 
it The State should support the synthesis and dis- 
semination of research and knowledge about new 
curriculum and assessment practices through 
libraries, networks, centers, and other means. 

In addition, the State should consider expanding 
the school partnership program to stimulate more 
widespread experimentation, and should launch pilots 
that are designed to try out particular ideas that are 
part of the plan. Because districts are at different 
stages of implementing the Compact, the State should 
also create a District Partnership Program which frees 
up selected districts from existing regulations, 
enabling them to demonstrate, in cooperation with the 
State, that they can develop their own systems of 
accountability of assessment in a holistic manner, 
rather than requesting waivers or clearances one at a 
time. 

(4) Developing and enacting legislation and 
regulations needed to implement the plan^-The 
SED should conduct a thorough review and analysis of 
what statutory and regulatory changes are needed to 
implement the plan, and launch those immediately. 
The SED should also identify and seek to remove regu- 
latory barriers that currently exist and would make the 
implementation of the plan difficult or impossible for 
local schools and districts. The State should seek to 
avoid layering ever more requirements on local dis- 
tricts without removing pre-existing requirements that 
conflict or interfere with the Compact's intentions. In 
particular, the State needs to remove procedural 
requirements for specific course-taking, grade-level 
organizations, or school structures that impede imple- 



menting the Compact's promise to focus on what stu- 
dents actually know and can do as a result of schooling. 

(5) Developing and enacting: a budget for imple- 
menting the plan — The SED should analyze the 
areas and types of funding needed to provide the 
implementation supports described here and create 
a budget to pursue them. 

(6) Creating and implementing a plan for staff 
development and technical assistance which uses a 
variety of existing State resources — school networks, 
Teachers Centers, universities, libraries, SED 
teams — and designates what additional resources 
may need to be created to ensure that districts, 
schools, and teachers have the capacity to engage in 
the kinds of practices required for student success 
with these new learning outcomes. 

This plan should include needed changes in 
teacher and administrator preparation programs, 
and investment strategies for encouraging those 
changes, to ensure that educators are prepared to 
develop and use these kinds of teaching and 
assessment practices. 

(7) Integrating the school review process with the 
curriculum and assessment reforms — The school 
quality review process currently under development 
will be an important component of the overall 
accountability system and an important tool for 
organizational learning and development. Care 
should be taken to ensure that it is developed in tan- 
dem with, and as a complement to, the implementa- 
tion of new standards, curriculum, and assessments. 

(8) Evaluation — The State must plan for how it 
will evaluate the appropriateness of local 
district^school assessment systems. The State should 
also plan for continuing evaluation and revision of 
each component of this new system as they operate 
individually and in combination. We should assume 
that this is a learning process and plan to continual- 
ly reflect on how things are going, assuming the 
system will evolve and change over time. 
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Principles for an Assessment System 

The assessment system should embody the learning outcomes that are established in the curriculum 
frameworks, and should include aspects of the school program that affect the achievement of student out- 
comes, 

— Assessment tasks should reflect integrated performance skills as they are used in the world 
outside of school. 

— The demands posed by assessment tasks should include the full range of performances and abil- 
ities desired of students, extending beyond recall of facts and simple operations to critical analysis 
and reflection, synthesis of information and integration of skills, problem structuring and problem 
solving, production, imagination, and invention, 

— The assessment system should create multiple strands of evidence about student abilities, their 
processes of learning, and achievements, incorporating different types of tests, tasks, and documen- 
tation (e.g., written and oral examinations, performance tasks, student projects, cumulative portfo- 
lios of student work, records of achievement, structured observations and teachers' descriptive state- 
ments). 

The many different purposes of assessment require a variety of assessment strategies tailored to meet 
those purposes. No single test or vehicle can serve all purposes equally well. The assessment system for 
New York should be designed to provide appropriate mechanisms for: 

providing a wide variety of useful information about individual student capacities, growth, and 
progress that can 

-identify students' talents, their developed abilities, and their needs. 

-inform instruction, assist reflective practice by providing information on students' 
progress and performance in an integrated ongoing fashion. 

-communicate expectations, achievements, and progress to students, parents, and 
communities in ways that are open and supportive of self-assessment, 

-support decisions about school graduation. 

-support local dialogue, teacher development, and school improvement and restruc- 
turing, 

improving student learning and performance bv stimulating productive school and teaching 
practices that 

-focus on challenging learning goals for all students 

-help all students learn, and intervene to prevent students from failing 

-promote student (and school) effort and valued behaviors 
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monitoring and reporting on overall student achievement and progress 
evaluating State and local programs 

developing means bv which schools, districts, communities, and the State can hold themselves 
accountable for focusing on the needs of learners and improving the services and opportunities 
they provide 

3, The assessment system should include both State and local components focusing on challenging learning 
tools developed at both levels. State and local assessments should be articulated so that they address the 
desired learning outcomes in complementary ways. Different components of the system will serve differ- 
ent purposes, and the system as a whole will be coherent and sensible from the point of view of teachers 
and students. 

The assessment system should include: 

— areas in which effective and authentic assessments are developed by the State 

— areas in which schools will be required to develop assessments which serve to assist teaching 
and learning locally. These should be responsive to the standards they have developed as well as to 
State learning goals. 

— areas which schools will show that they are systematically addressing in their programs, even if 
these are not directly assessed (e.g., developing student responsibility) 

— provisions for schools and local communities to articulate and assess learning outcomes they 
value in addition to those required. 

The assessment system should: 

— be constructed to provide needed information appropriately and economically, respecting and 
supporting schools', teachers', and students' time for teaching and learning. The system should aim 
to eliminate testing providing information that is duplicative or of low utility, while increasing the 
quality of information provided by assessments that are closely connected to teaching and learning 
goals. 

— use sample testing for program audit purposes where appropriate, and carefully selected State 
assessment points supplemented by rich, cumulative local assessments of student progress. 

— be devel ^ed to ensure that assessments are credible, publicly defensible, reliable and valid for 
the purposes for which they are used. 

— be supported by State technical assistance to local districts, schools, and teachers in developing 

-authentic and instructionally valid forms of assessment, 

-instructional and organizational strategies to achieve the new learning outcomes, 

and 

-ways of educating the public about the need for and the nature of the changes in 
curriculum goals, assessment strategies, and school structures. 
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4. The assessment system should be designed to: 

— survey possibilities for student growth, rather than to deny students access to educational 
opportunities. 

— encourage valued and varied kinds of learning and activities in classrooms, providing clear cri- 
teria of performance and open access to the processes and products of assessments so that they can 
motivate learning. 

— allow students to judge their own achievement, developing self-direction for attaining higher 
performance levels. 

— provide opportunities for students to engage in extended, real -world, cooperative tasks that pro- 
vide worthwhile learning experiences illustrating the relevance and utility of the knowledge and 
skill being acquired. 

5. The assessment system should include means for assessing the extent to which school practices and stu- 

dents' opportunities to learn are supportive of desired learner outcomes. An external school review sys- 
tem which incorporates self-examination, focuses on school climate, curriculum and practices should be 
developed to help schools and communities document, examine, and improve their own practices and to 
ensure that adequate resources are available and appropriately used in support of student learning. 
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The Curriculum and Assessment Committees 

The Curriculum and Assessment Committees were established to work with the Curriculum and 
Assessment Council — bringing expertise in the school subjects, pedagogy and community organizations 
ranging from the arts to business and industry to the tasks of revising curriculum and asse::sment programs 
in New York. 

A number of basic working assumptions and principles guided the collective work of the Council and the 
specific Committees as the Outcomes were being developed. Both the Council and the Committees began 
with an integrated charge and set of assignments from the CommissionGr; a unified set of concerns about 
educational needs; and a shared commitment to fundamental change. 

Following their charge, the Committees have had the tasks of providing advice concerning the specifica- 
tion of and design of programs for desired learning outcomes; related relevant standards; new systems of 
assessment; and needed programs of staff development for their respective subject areas. Building on the 
principles the Council has developed, their specifications of learning outcomes and program directions are to 
meet Regents' Goals; allow for local choice and design in curriculum and assessment; guide development of 
educational texts, software, and materials; and inform and assist instruction. The Committees were to con- 
sult, as they have, other educators and specialists throughout the State and the nation on matters of desired 
outcomes, assessment, staff development, and school reform for elementary, middle and secondary educa- 
tion. 

Curriculum and Assessment Committees for Mathematics, Science, and Technology, English/Language 
Arts and Social Studies were appointed in November and December of 1991, These three Committees have 
completed interim reports which are being reviewed by the Council members and Education Department 
staff. All reports are providing a focus on philosophy and outcomes while some contain further information 
related to the charges given to the Committees, 

A Committee for Languages Other Than English, was appointed in January of 1992, Committees for 
Health, Physical Education and Home Economics; Technical and Occupational Studies; and Arts and 
Humanities were appointed in April and June of 1992 and conducted their first meeting in October 1992. 

Co-chairs of the Council and Co-chairs of the Curriculum and Assessment Committees have worked to 
coordinate the activities of all groups through these initial months to clarify issues, resolve questions and 
generally bring articulation to the work of all. 

The major outcomes developed by the Committees are being further refined by the development of stan- 
dards at elementary, middle and secondary levels. The Council, the Committees and various interested 
publics will be reviewing the work throughout the next few months. Feedback from potential users — com- 
munity and board members, teachers and administrators — will serve to give reactions to outcomes from dif- 
ferent standpoints: Are the outcomes sufficiently clear to develop a local program? Do they indicate desired 
abilities and performances sufficiently clearly to assess them? Do the standards cover important areas and 
are they high enough? Are the outcomes truly representative of what the publics think the students should 
know and be able to do? 

The Council and Committees will work with the Education Department staff in reviewing the answers 
that the field provides to these and other relevant oaestions and in revising the work accordingly. 

The broad learning outcomes produced by three of the Committees to date are included below. The 
Council and Committees will consider these independent pieces of work for those aspects that are genenc; 
pertain to all the subjects and are suitable for application across all the disciplines. 
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English Language Arts 



The broad learning Outcomes for English Language Arts follow. In developing the outcomes for English, 
the eommittee considered English not only as a separate discipline within the school curriculum but also as 
the means of constructing meaning in every' area of the individual's life. Therefore, the outcomes reflect the 
individual's language use in all of the areas of endeavor in which he/she is engaged. The development of 
such language proficiency is not the sole purview of the English teacher. 

The committee defines outcomes as the knowledge, skills, and attitudes that individuals can and do 
habitually demonstrate as a result of instruction and experience. 

In English Language Arts the knowledge essential to students includes an imderstanding of: 

— the interpretive (as opposed to the denotative) nature of language 
— the control that language exerts on individuals and groups 

— the means through which individuals and groups can exert control over language 

— the functions and limitations of linguistic and literary conventions 

— the value of the language, literature, and perspectives of multiple cultures 

— the ways language conventions and interpretations differ across situations 

— the aesthetic qualities of language and literature 

The essential skills and attitudes in language include an ability and propensity to: 

— critique spoken and written language 
— experiment and take risks with language 
— construct multiple interpretations 
— explore the consequences of language 
— use language to enhance personal life 

— use language conventions productively, critically, and creatively 

These essential understandings, abilities, and propensities are reflected in the performance indicators for 
four broad language outcomes. 

— Students will read, write, listen, and speak for aesthetic response and expres- 
sion. As listeners and readers, students will enjoy and appreciate both oral and written texts 
and performances, relate texts and performances to themselves, and respond sensitively to texts 
and performances with diverse social, historical, and cultural dimensions. As speakers and writ- 
ers, they will use oral and written language to express self and to evoke an aesthetic response in 
others. 

— Students will read, write, listen, and speak for information and understanding. 

As listeners and readers, students will collect data, facts, and ideas; discover relationships, con- 
cepts, and generalizations; and use knowledge generated from oral presentations and written 
texts. As speakers and writers, they will use oral and written language to acquire, interpret, 
apply, and transmit information. 

— Students will read, write, listen, and speak for critical analysis and evaluation. 

As listeners and readers, students will use multiple criteria to form opinions and to make judg- 
ments about experiences, ideas, information, and issues presented by others. As speakers and 
writers, they will present, in oral and written language from a variety of perspectives, opinions 
and judgments on experiences, ideas, information, and issues. 

— Students will write, listen, and speak for social interaction. Students will use oral 
and written language to establish and maintain positive interpersonal relationships. 
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Mathematics, Science, and Technology 



The broad learning Outcomes for Math, Science and Technology follow. The intent of such Outcomes is to 
improve the mathematical, scientific, and technological literacies of all students; as well as the knowledge 
and skills at higher levels needed by those who can or should move on to advanced studies and careers in 
these fields. We note that for both basic science and math literacy needs and more sophisticated levels of 
study and achievement, the goals embedded in these Outcomes indicate that students should not just know 
something about, but should become capable of making concrete use of, the essential ways of knowing and 
doing described and used in mathematics, science, and technology. 

— Students will have knowledge, skills and values that empower them to use mathematical analysis, 
scientific inquiry, and technological concepts, as appropriate, to pose questions, seek answers and 
design solutions. 

— Students will acquire an understanding of the basic concept of systems and their uses in the analysis 
and interpretation of complex interrelated phenomena in mathematics, technology and science. 

— Students will be able to use a full range of information systems including computer technology to 
access, organize, process, evaluate and communicate information within the context of mathematics, sci- 
ence and technology. This includes networking with different school and community resour^rs (libraries, 
people, museums, business, industry) to achieve a balanced method of processing information. 

— Students will demonstrate knowledge of science's contribution to our undersU^nding of (1} their physi- 
cal setting, (2) their living environment, and (3) the human organism. 

— Students will acquire the knowledge, skills and values relative to the tools, materials and processes of 
technology to create products, services, systems and environments. This will be done within the context 
of human endeavors such as agriculture, health, production, shelter, transportation and communication. 

— Students will understand and use (a) numerical relationships, (b) symbolic relationships, (c) geomet- 
ric patterns and relationships, (d) logic and reascning, (e) probability and statistics, and '0 measure- 
ment. 

— Students will demonstrate the ability to identify the interconnectedness of mathematics, technology, 
and science and to transfer systems of knowledge, internally and externally to other areas of learning 
and performance. 

— Students will be motivated to strive for knowledge and understanding on a continuing basis through- 
out their lives, to eniich and enhance themselves, and to improve their capabilities to use mathematics, 
science and technology in making informed choices about daily living and societal issues. 

— Students will leave high school with proficiencies in mathematics, science and technology that will 
enable them to: 



A. 
B. 
C. 

D. 



Work cooperatively with others 

Achieve success in a post-secondary school setting 

Enter the work place ready to adapt successfully to different jobs. 

Enter the workplace ready with the skills necessary for continuing advancement in a 
high performance job. 
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Social Studies 



The broad learning Outcomes for Social Studies follow. While the first nine of these 18 Outcomes are con- 
tent-centered, the last nine focus moie on skills and capacities for application, along with communication, 
participation, and attitudes. We note that these Outcomes reflect a view of social studies which includes the 
social sciences generally, history, as well as elements of the humanities and cultural studies, The Outcomes 
also reflect awareness of the interpretive and perspectival forms of knowledge, the multi-cultural social con- 
text, and the global, technological, and ethical significance of the themes and resources addressed in social 
studies. We note that development of tolerance, engagement and participation, and empathetic understand- 
ing of differing points of view, including those represented in social research, are all expected of students, for 
whom social studies are to be a resource and point of departure for responsible engagement in the social 
world. 



Students will employ methods of inquiry from history and the social sciences to: 

— Understand that the people of the United States are united by shared values, practices, and traditions 
drawn from diverse sources and modified by the American experience. 

— Understand that the population of the United States is composed of diverse groups, for example, cul- 
tural, ethnic, racial, socio-economic and gender groups, and that differences frequently result in varied 
perspectives. 

— ^Analyze and evaluate historic, social, economic and political events of the U.S. and the world from 
diverse perspectives. 

— Compare political, economic, and cultural systems throughout the world - over time and in their geo- 
graphic settings. 

— Analyze human, technological, and natural factors which have supported stability and change, and 
evaluate their effects on individuals, groups, and societies. 

— Evaluate in light of up-to-date scholarship differing, competing, and changing interpretations of 
events, eras, ideas, and the roles played by individuals and groups. 

— Understand global interdependence and assume personal and collective responsibility for humankind 
and the global environment. 

— Demonstrate a knowledge and understanding of the development of democratic principles and the 
ideals of human rights in the U.S. 

— Understand that democratic principles and the ideals of human rights are evolving concepts in the 
U.S. and the world, that the U.S. has been an important model in this process, and that the struggle to 
bridge the gap between these principles and reality is a shared responsibility. 

— Participate as informed and responsible citizens in a democratic society. 

— Identify, access, organize, analyze, and interpret textual and non-textual data from diverse sources. 
— Develop and use decision-making and problem-solving skills. 
— Develop and use conflict mediation and resolution skills. 
— Communicate information clearly and effectively. 
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— Respect the rights of others to think, act, and speak differently from themselves. 

— Demonstrate socially responsible behavior as family members and participants in school, community, 
State, and world. 

— Develop civic values consistent with the ideals of the U.S. democratic principles. 
— Develop a positive sense of one's own worth. 
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APPENDIX C 



Regents Goals for Elementary, Middle, and Secondary School Students 

In 1991, The Board of Regents revised the Regents Goals for Elementary, Middle, and Secondary School 
Students to reflect its vision for students as they prepare to live and work in the 21st Century. These 
goals are intended to inform and support educational planning locally and at the State iJ^vel. They are 
the basis for the development of learning outcomes. 

The revised goals have an increased emphasis on understanding and application of information and 
skills, on the roles of adults and family members in suciety, and on critical employment skills. The 
responsibility for achieving the goals remains shared among the State, the local community, the school, 
the family, and the individual student. 

The goals reflect the knowledge, skills, values, and character young people must acquire from their edu- 
cational experiences to enable them to take advantage of career opportunities; to exercise fully their 
rights and obligations as citizens of the United States of America and members of the world community; 
and to meet their responsibilities to self, family, and others. 

The goals are the same for all students. However, all students are not the same. Each has different tal- 
ents, abilities, interests, emotions, and strengths. Schools must recognize and attend to these differences 
in order to provide an educational experience that enables all students, regardless of circumstance or 
background, to succeed and achieve excellence. 

The Regents Goals represent expectations for students. They are an integrated statement of what stu- 
dents need to know, do, and be like. Taken together, the goals represent the judgment of the Board of 
Regents as to the essential purposes of a comprehensive elementary, middle, and secondary education. 

Goal 1: Each student will master communication and computation skills as a foundation 
to: 

1.1 Think logically and creatively 

1.2 Apply reasoning skills to issues and problems 

1.3 Comprehend written, spoken, and visual presentations in various media 

1.4 Speak, listen to, read, and write clearly and efTectively in English 

1.5 Perform basic mathematical calculations 

1.6 Speak, listen to, read, and write at least one language other than English 

1.7 Use current and developing technologies for academic and occupational pursuits 

1.8 Determine what information is needed for particular purposes and be able to use.^ libraries and 
other resources to acquire, organize, and use that information for those purposes 

Goal 2: Each student will be able to apply methods of inquiry and knowledge learned 
through the following disciplines and use the methods and knowledge in interdiscipli- 
nary applications: 

2.1 English language arts 

2.2 Science, mathematics, and tochnology 

2.3 History and social science 

2.4 Arts and humanities 

2.5 Language and literature in at least one language other than English 

2.6 Technological and occupational studies 

2.7 Physical education, health and home economics 
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Goal 3: Each student will acquire knowledge, understanding, and appreciation of the 
artistic, cultural, and intellectual accomplishments of civilization, and develop the skills 
to express personal aartistic talents. Areas include: 

3.1 Ways to develop knowledge and appreciation of the arts 

3.2 Aesthetic judgments and the ability to apply them to works of art 

3.3 Ability to use cultural resources of museums, libraries, theaters, historic sites, and performing 
arts groups 

3.4 Ability to produce or perform works in at least one major art form 

3.5 Matenals, media, and history of major art forms 

3.6 Understanding of the diversity of cultural heritages 

Goal 4: Each student will acquire and be able to apply knowledge about political, econom- 
ic, and social institutions and proctrdures in this counti*y and other countries. Included 
are: 

4.1 Political, economic, and social processes and policies in the United States at national. State, 
and local levels 

4.2 Political, economic, and social institutions and procedures in various nations; ability to com- 
pare the operation of such institutions; and understanding of the international interdepen- 
dence of political, economic, social, cultural and environmental systems 

4.3 Roles and responsibilities the student will assume as an adult, including those of parent, home 
manager, family member, worker, learner, consumer, and citizen 

4.4 Understanding of the institution of the "family," respect for its function, diversity, and variety 
of form, and the need to balance work and family in a bias-free democratic society 

Goal 5: Each student will respect and practice basic civic values and acquire rnd use the 
skills, knowledge, understanding, and attitudes necessary to participate in democratic 
self-government. Included are: 

5.1 Understanding and acceptance of the values of justice, honesty, self-discipline, due process, 
equality, and majority rule with respect for minority rights 

5.2 Respect for self, others, and property as integral to a self-governing, democratic society 

5.3 Ability to apply reasoning skills and the process of democratic government to resolve societal 
problems and disputes 

Goal 6: Each student will develop the ability to understand, appreciate, and cooperate 
with people of different race, sex, ability, cultural heritage, national origrin, religfion, and 
political, economic, and social background, and to understand and appreciate their val- 
ues, beliefs, and attitudes. 

Goal 7: Each student will acquire the knowledge of the ecological consequences of choices 
in the use of the environment and natural resources. 

Goal 8: Each student will be prepared to enter upon post-secondary education and/or 
career-level employment at graduation from high school. Included are: 

8.1 The interpersonal, organizational, and personal skills needed to work as a group member 

8.2 The ability to use the skills of decision-making, problem-solving, and resource management 

8.3 An understanding of ethical behavior and the importance of values 

8.4 The ability to acquire and use the knowledge and skills to manage and lead satisfying personal 
lives and contribute to the common good 
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Goal 9: Each student will develop the knowledge, skills, and attitudes which will enhance 
personal life management, promote positive parenting skills, and will enable functioning 
erfectively in a democratic society. Included are: 



9.1 Self-esteem 

9.2 Ability to maintain physical, mental, and emotional health 

9.3 Understanding of the ill effects of alcohol, tobacco, and other drugs and of other practices dan- 
gerous to health 

9.4 Basic skills for living, decision-making, problem solving, and managing personal resources to 
attain goals 

9.5 Understanding of the multiple roles adults assume, and the rights and responsibilities of those 
roles 

9.6 Basic skills for parenting and child development 

Goal 10: Each student will develop a commitment to lifetime learning and constructive use 
of such learning, with the capacity for undertaking new studies, synthesizing new knowl- 
edge and experience with the known, refining the ability to judge, and applying skills 
needed to take ethical advantage of technological advances. 
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GRADUATION BY PORTFOLIO AT CENTRAL PARK EAST SECONDARY SCHOOL 



As students prepare for graduation at Central Park East Secondary School (CPESS), a high school of 450 students 
in an East Harlem neighborhood in New York City, they work intensively to prepare portfolios of their work that will 
" reveal their competence and performance in 14 areas. These range from science and technology to ethics and social;: 
' -issues, from school and community service to mathematics, literature, and history The portfolios will be evaluated by' 
. :a graduation committee composed of teachers from different subjects and grade levels, an outside examiner, and a stu-. ■ 
• dent peer. The committee members examine the entries and hear the students' oral "defense" of their work as they 
determine when each student is ready to graduate. 

Of the fourteen Portfolios, seven are presented orally before the Graduation Committee, four from the core subjects, 
(asterisked below). The other seven are evaluated independently, although the student may be asked about them dur- 
ing the Graduation Committee hearing. While the final review is based on the individual student's accomplishments. 
Portfolio requirements can be based on group work. 

The fourteen Portfolios include the following: 

1, Post Graduate Plan : Each student outlines his or her current purpose for earning a diploma, since "reflect- 
ing on purposes helps to set goals." Long and short-range career and life goals, financial concerns, living arrange- 
ments, and indicators of progress, such as examinations, interviews, and letters of reference are included in this 
section. 

2, Autobiography : This provides another opportunity for the student to reflect on his or her life and to plan 
for the future. Material included in this area may examine family history, special events or relationships, values or ■ 
beHefs in any of a variety of media — \\nitt<?n or oral narrative, essay, art, video, drama, music, or other form selected 
by the student. 

3, School/Conn m unity Service and Internship : Opportunities for working and serving others are part of stu-. 
■dent experiences each year starting in 7th grade. Students develop a formal resume of their work experiences along; 
with a project that demonstrates what they have learned from one or more of these experiences. Projects can include 
essays, videos, work samples, reference letters, and other demonstrations of their accomplishments combined with 
evidence of what they have learned. 

4, Ethics and Social Issues : Students demonstrate their capacity to see multiple perspectives, weigh and use 
evidence, and reason about social and moral issues in any of a number of ways — by staging a debate, writing an edito- 
rial, discussing important issues raised in a novel or film, and/or creating a project that demonstrates these abilities. 

5, Fine Arts and Aesthetics : Creative expression and creative appreciation are both evaluated. Students must 
create a "^ands-on" exhibition of performance in any of the arts, and offer evidence of knowledge or understanding in 
an aesthetic area by studying or critiquing a work, an artist, or a field of artistic expression. 

G. Mass Media : Students must show that they understand how different foi*ms of media work and how they 
affect people and their thinking. This understanding can be demonstrated through many types of projects or activities, 
ranging from essays to exhibits or media presentations, and must include a relevant bibliography. 

7. Practical Skills : In line witli CPESS's commitment to preparing students for all aspects of life, they must 
show evidence of working knowledge in a number of areas, ranging from health and medical care to employment, citi- 
zenship, independent living, computers and technology, and legal rights — in a variety of ways, ranging from securing 
a driver's license to registering to vote to demonstrating the ability to operate a computer. 

8. Geograph y: A teacher-made test and a student-designed performance assessment are used to evaluate 
.geographical knowledge and the ability to use geographical tools such as maps and globes. 
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9. Second Language and/or Dual Languag e: All students must demonstrate competence to work in a lan^ageiii 
other than English as a speaker, listener, reader, and writer. This requirement may be met through the New York;:! 
State language proficiency exam or a College Board examination. In addition, all students must descrih^ Cr.J,- person- ■ 
al experience with dual language issues and be prepared to discuss a key social or cultural issue associated with', 
language use. 

10. Science and Technology :* Students mu^., demonstrate knowledge in traditional ways — a summary of then- 
work they have completed in high school and passage of a teacher-made or state competency t^;st — as well as in per-ji; 
formances that demonstrate use of scientific methodology (e.g. conducting and documenting an experiment) and;:' 
awareness of how science is used in the modern world (e.g. by staging a debate or conducting research on a scientific::; 
development analyzing social costs and benefits). 

11. Mathematics :* Students must demonstrate basic skills knowledge by passing a state competency test and. . 
a teacher -made test. In addition, they must demonstrate higher order thinking abilities by developing a project using; " 
mathematics for political, civic or consumer purposes (e.g. social science statistics or polling; architectural blueprints), 
and either scientific or "pure" mathematics (e.g. using mathematics in a scientific application and/or studying a : 
theoretical problem.) 

12. Literature :* Students prepare a list of texts they have read in a wide range of genres to serve as the basis; 
for discussion with the Graduation Committee. They also submit samples of their own essays about literary works or 
figures, demonstrating their capacity to reflect on and communicate effectively about literary products and ideas. 

13. History ;* In addition to passing a state competency test or faculty-designed test in history, students must:, 
prepare an overview of the areas of history they have studied in secondary school and a time-line of major events and 
persons. They must also demonstrate understanding of historical work by conducting historical research using prima- 
ry as well as secondary sources and developing a bibliography. ITieir work must draw connections between and among , 
past and present events, weigh and use evidence, speculate on other possibilities, and evaluate how history is used or^ 
abused in current debates. 

14. Physical Challenge : Students demonstrate and/or document their participation and proficiency in any 
team or individual sport or activity over the past four years. The goal is to encourage the development of life-long ; 
health habits and attitudes of independence, interdependence, personal responsibility, and sportsmanship. 

A final Senior project is also required in an area of particular interest to the student, which may be one of the 
portfolio items explored in greater depth. 

Portfolio items are evaluated for quality and demonstrated mastery using a grid which reflects major criteria: a 
viewpoint which encompasses wide knowledge and deep understanding; an ability to draw connections among 
information and ideas; appropriate use of evidence; an engaging voice and awareness of audience; use of proper 
conventions; and an underst^mding of the relevance of the topic/issue to contemporary concerns. W'lien students 
have completed the portfolio, they have learned to inquire, critique, analyze, present, and defend their ideas. They:, 
have also learned to manage long-range tasks that require invention, planning, perseverance, initiative, reflection, 
and revision. In short, they are ready for the world outside of school. 
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